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THE NEW-CHURCH 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 


of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. | 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 

Tur Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It - 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

THE Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
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SWEDENBORG AND ARISTOTLE. 


In a significant passage in his work on “Influx; or the 
Intercourse of the Soul and the Body” Swedenborg relates 
that he was once asked how it was that from a philosopher 
he became a theologian, and that he answered: “In the same 
way that fishermen became disciples and apostles’”’; explain- 
ing that spiritually a fisherman is one who investigates and 
teaches natural truths, and afterwards spiritual truths in a 
rational manner. To investigate and teach spiritual truths 
in a rational manner and to show that these rest on a basis 
of natural truth, would seem therefore to have been the dis- 
tinguishing aim of Swedenborg’s work, both as philosopher 
_and theologian. | | | 

To know on what basis of scientific investigation he built, 
and what was his oxganon or method of building, it is only 
necessary to glance at the wide range of his scientific and 
philosophical studies before his entrance upon his distinctly 
theological career. These studies fall into two main divis- 
ions which are generally designated as the Study of Nature 
and the Study of the Human Soul. Consciously or uncon- 


| Swedenborg was pursuing the path of knowledge 
3 hich had been pursued by his great prototype among the 


ancients, Aristotle, a philosopher whom he honors with the ~ 
title “Our Philosopher ” and “ Chief Philosopher of the Gen- 
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tiles”; a path not the less laid down in his own doctrine 
of the three planes of knowing —the natural, spiritual, 
and divine ; or as he more specifically defines them —the 
knowledge of effects, the understanding of causes, and the 
wisdom of the end or of the good. 

The similarity of their investigations and their relation to 


the current thought of their times, suggests an interesting 


and fruitful comparison between Swedenborg and Aristotle, 
and one which should enable the student of Swedenborg to 
understand better than before in what sense he “lies vast 
abroad on his times ’’—to use Emerson’s phrase —and on 
the ages of learning before him. 

As Aristotle, with his logical and scientific method, suc- 
ceeded to and endeavored to put to practical application the 
idealism of Plato, so after the speculative and ideal systems 
of Descartes and Leibnitz and Wolff came Swedenborg, 
not despising their efforts, but with his severely practical 
method, his reasoning from experience, attempting boldly to 


climb up the ladder of knowledges, @ posteriori, up to higher 


and interior principles, from which he might descend into a 
true philosophy of nature and of man. Dr. James J. Garth 
Wilkinson calls Swedenborg the “ Synthesis of Aristotle and 
Bacon.” “In him are realized the ascending method of 
Bacon and the descending one of Aristotle, and being con- 


nected at either end, they form a legitimate and widening — 


spiral, revolving from the senses to the mind and from the 
mind to the senses.” (Introduction to Economy of the An- 
imal Kingdom.) 

Aristotle’s divisions of knowledge are primarily into the 
Practical, Poetical, and Theoretical (Metaph. vi. 1). The 
Practical embraces Ethics and Politics, the Poetical, Tech- 
nics and Atsthetics. These may therefore be eliminated 
from the philosophy proper, or that which is designated as 
the “ Theoretical” knowledges, and these are now divided 
into “Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ” (Metaph. xi. 7), 
or “First Philosophy.” This last is also designated the 
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Metaphysics, and its treatises culminate with that on The- 
ology, or the discussion of the nature of God, as the prin- 
ciple of all being, the first cause and the good (Metaph. xii. 
6, 10). In another analysis Aristotle’s divisions of knowl- 
edge still more resemble those of Swedenborg above given, 
namely, where, in “ Metaphysics,” 1., Aristotle distinguishes 
between the empirical learning, the theoretical, or that 


wherein skill or art is applied practically, and finally the 


highest, or wisdom, which is the “first philosophy,” and 
which deals with the highest or ultimate reasons and causes 
of things ; for Swedenborg, in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
no. 2, declaring that the essence of life is love, says that the 
first effect of life is thought, and that thought may be more 
and more interior, and that that inmost thought which is 
truly the first effect of life is the perception of ends. 

The “knowledge of ends” constituting, therefore, that of 
the first motive of the principle of the world and the first 
cause, will come last and highest in the series of studies 
which progresses from the plain of experience, or from the 
“prior for us,” upward to the “ prior in nature.” 

The Analytics or Logic of Aristotle is to be regarded as 
the Organon or method of rational thinking which is prelim- — 
inary to all philosophic investigation. It was his own study 
of the laws of reason preliminary to their application in 
science. The Logic therefore takes a first place in the 
chronological series of Aristotle’s works. 

Of Aristotle’s method Swedenborg remarks in a passage 
in the “ Spiritual Diary ” no. 4446: 


Aristotle formed his philosophical system in the natural order, that 
is, from the analysis of his own thought and similar things in himself 
which he so described. Thus he had first an idea of his-own thought 
and formed a philosophical system in his own manner that he might 
describe, and, as it were, paint it to others. But his followers proceed 
in the inverse order, namely, from such scholastic things as they call 
logic and metaphysics and philosophy in general onward to the acquisi- 
tion of ideas concerning thought. But inasmuch as this is inverted 
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order, they are casting themselves into stupidity or darkness concerning 
interior things, while Aristotle himself advanced into light. To seek 
for ideas concerning the interior of the mind from terms and such things, 
is to plunge into utter darkness. Hence it is that most men believe 
nothing concerning internal things, and the learned less than the un- 
learned. The case is like that of speaking from thought, as compared 
with speaking from words. The former is genuine, the latter the in- 
verted order. 


In this passage which contains an evident allusion to the 
schoolmen, and the nominalist controversy, Swedenborg 
clearly discriminates between Aristotle and the Aristote- 
lians. It is in Aristotle himself that we find a striking and 
interesting analogy to the method and achievements of 
Swedenborg. 

As corresponding to the Organon of Aristotle we aed 
that which Dr. Wilkinson calls Swedenborg’s own Organon, 
although its formal statement does not take chronologic pre- 
cedence, namely, his “ Doctrine of Forms, of Series, Order, 
Degrees, and Correspondence.” This may be defined as “a 
method of raising experience up into a oe of intel- 
ligence.”’ 

Beginning with a wide observation of facts, Swedenborg, 
even during his student life at Upsala and afterward, de- 
voted himself to mathematical, chemical, and other physical 
studies. These were published in a series of works which 
we may call preéminently the scientific division of his labors. 
They embrace the Chemistry, the Miscellaneous Observations, 
and finally the Principia, in which the whole elemental world 
of nature is surveyed. These works assume a place analo- 
gous to Aristotle’s physics, especially to his mathematic and 


mechanical theories, as preliminary to the studies of life or 


of animated nature. 


The value and extent of these physical seatietes of 


Swedenborg I need not here dwell upon. Prof. Thomas 
French, the professor of physics in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, thus sums up the doctrines of modern science which 
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are anticipated and more or less definitely inculcated in the 


“ Principia,” and published to the world some one hundred 


_and fifty years ago (1734). These are: 


The atomic. theory; the solar origin of the earth and her sister 
planets; the undulatory theory of light; the nebular hypothesis. [In 
this regard an article by Professor Holden, formerly of the United 
States Naval Observatory, in the Vorth American Review, October, _ 


1880, forcibly testifies to the validity of Swedenborg’s claims.] That 
heat is a mode of motion; that magnetism and electricity are closely 


connected ; that electricity is a form of ethereal motion ; and that molec- 
ular forces are due to the action of an ethereal medium. (Three Ad- 
dresses on Swedenborg, etc. New York. 20 Cooper Union. 1880.) 


To these might be added Swedenborg’s definition of the 
first simple, or the natural point from which the world origi- 
nates, and its existence from the infinite. For here we find 


_ the emphatic statement of fluxion and motion as constitut- 


ing the origin of finite things (Principia, no. 24); and the 
motion defined as not inconsistent with the Infinite, but the 
Infinite as the cause and producer of it; and that this 
“purity and totality ” of motion is to be regarded as at first 
internal state, conatus, or effort toward motion ; that in this 
pure and most perfect motion are contained all those things, 
as well active and passive, which limit things finite, and con- 
tinue to do so throughout all these series; and finally a clear 
definition of the molecular and molar motion of bodies. In 
this doctrine of motion as the origin of things Swedenborg 
anticipates the most recent scientific theories of the consti- 
tution of matter, and at the same time carries us back to 
Aristotle’s doctrine that the £zneszs is the living principle in 
nature because the source of change, and that this origi- 
nates in the pure energy of the First Mover (Physics, ii. 1). 
Also in Swedenborg’s statement that “force and conatus, 
without motion in act or effect, is like something inert, pas- 
sive, and dead, which by means of local motion or the 
transition of conatus into act becomes active, living, and effi- 


cient,” we find that which is analogous to Aristotle’s distinc- 
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tion between the potential and the actual in the First Mover. 
(Metaph. xii. 6.) 5 

But it is when we enter upon the great series of treatises 
published under the titles of the “ Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom” (1740-1741), and the “ Animal Kingdom” (1744-— 
1745), that we come into lines of thought and study which, 
alike in Aristotle and Swedenborg, lead us to the deepest of 
all problems, the nature of the soul and its relation to the 
body and the natural world. In this great series the world 
is studied by Swedenborg as a microcosm, and all nature is 
regarded as epitomized in the human anatomy as the realm 
in which the soul presides immediately in her own domain. 

This search for the soul we may regard as the one desire 
and aim of the entire series of Swedenborg’s scientific and 
philosophical writings. This was, to know the nature of 
spirit and its relation to matter, or as the author often puts 


it, “a knowledge of the soul and of its intercourse with the _ 


body.” If we regard the body in the sense of the larger 
body, the whole natural world or man’s entire physical en- 
vironment, and if we regard also the soul in the sense of 
the larger soul, or the whole spiritual world, the knowledge 
of the soul and its intercourse with the body becomes iden- 
tical with that of the spiritual world and its relation to the 
natural world, a subject to which is devoted at last the de- 
scriptive portion of the author’s theological writings. 

A comparison is here suggested between the subjects 
treated of by Aristotle in that series of his studies in which 
the psychology (peri psyches) occurs and that series in Swe- 
denborg of which the “De Anima,” or the Rational Psychol- 
ogy, forms the close. In Aristotle we find four books on the 
«“ Parts of Animals ;” five on the “Generation of Animals ;” 
treatises on the “ Walking of Animals,” on the “ Motion of 
Animals,” on the Mous or “Spirit ;” three books on the 
“Soul,” with added treatises on “Sense” and “The Sensi- | 
tive ;” on “Memory,” on “Sleep,” and “Dreams;” on 
“ Length and Shortness of Life: or Youth and Old Age;” 
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on “ Life and Death,” and on “ Respiration.” In Sweden- 


borg we find in the Part First of the “ Economy:” Chapters 


on the Blood, The Arteries and Veins, The Formation of the 
Chick in the Egg, The Arteries, Veins, and Rudiments of 
the Heart, The Circulation of the Blood in the Foetus, The 
Heart of the Turtle, The Arteries and Veins of the Heart 
and the Coronary Vessels, The Motion of the Adult Heart. 
In Part II.: The Motion of the Brain and its Animation 
Coincident with the Respiration of the Lungs, The Cortical 
Substance of the Brain; also an Introduction to Rational 
Psychology; and a Chapter on the Human Soul. In the 
« Animal Kingdom” are discussed all the remaining parts 
and organs of the human body and also the Skin and the 
Sense of Touch, Organic Forms generally and the Sense of 
Taste. In the “De Anima,” or the Rational Psychology, 
which forms the conclusion of the series, we. find discussed 
in the First Part: The Senses; Intellect and Action; The 
Several Senses in Particular; Perception, Imagination, Mem- 
ory, and their Ideas. In Part II.: The Pure Intellect ; The 
Human Intellect ; The Intercourse of the Soul and Body, 
In Part III.: The Affections ; The Lower Mind or Animus ; 

the Rational Mind or Mens ; the Spiritual Mind or Soul; and 
the Inter-relation of these. In Part IV.: Death; The Im- 
mortality of the Soul and the States of Souls after Death ; 


A Chapter Concerning the Divine Providence; and a con- 


cluding chapter on The Universal Mathesis or Science of 
Sciences, by which the author means a certain interior and 
innate intelligence in the soul itself which gives the knowing 
faculty to the lower planes of the mind and enables the 
mind to recognize certain things as truths, @ priori, and re- 
quiring and admitting of no demonstration. 

Swedenborg says, in the “ Prologue to the Animal King- 
dom,” in which this entire range of subjects is outlined : 


From this summary may be seen that the end I propose to myself is 
_a knowledge of the soul. This my labors intend and to this they aim. 
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For the soul resides and acts on the principles not only of the body but 
of the universal world, inasmuch as it is the supreme essence, form, | 
substance, and force of the microcosm, and appoints, establishes, and 
governs the order thereof, of itself and by its own nature ; consequently 
it is in the sphere of truths. For these reasons the soul has engaged 
the profound attention of human minds since the infancy of philosophy, 
and still holds them in suspense, division, and perplexity. This has 
given rise to so many obscure guesses on the subject that all hope of 
discovery is nearly at an end. In order, therefore, to follow up the in- 
vestigation and to solve the difficulty I have chosen to approach by the 
analytic way, and I think I am the first to take this course professedly. 


_ To this end I design to consider thoroughly the whole world or micro- 


cosm which the soul inhabits, for it is in vain to seek her anywhere but 
in her own kingdom. The body is her image, resemblance, and type ; 
she is the model, the idea, the head, that is the soul of the body! 

But as it is impossible to leap from the organic physical and material 
world — the body, I mean — immediately to the soul, of which neither - 
matter nor any of its adjuncts are predicable, for spirit is above the com- 
prehensible modes of nature, hence it is necessary to lay down new ways 
of approach to her, in other words to discover new doctrines for my 
guidance which are as my plan shows: the Doctrines of Forms, of 
Order and Degrees, of Series and Society, of Communication and In- 
flux, of Correspondence and Representation, and of Modification. 


In the Introduction to “ Rational Psychology ” (Economy 
Animal Kingdom, ii.), the Doctrine of Series and Degrees 
is defined as that doctrine which teaches the 


mode observed by nature in the subordination and coordination of 
things, and which, in acting, she has prescribed for herself. Series are 
what successively and simultaneously comprise things subordinate and 
coérdinate; degrees are distinct progressions; so that there is nothing 
in the visible world which is not a series and in a series, and conse- 


* quently the science of natural things depends on a distinct notion of 


series and degrees and of their subordination and coérdination. 


It is in this language that Swedenborg anticipates that 
which afterwards becomes the great distinguishing feature 
of his philosophy and of his theology as well, when philo- 
sophically considered, namely his doctrine of Discrete De- 
grees and of Correspondence. He was brought to a true 
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appreciation of this doctrine, as we have seen, by his con- 
fronting the old problem—that which remains today the 
vexed question with so many — the question of dualism or 
monism; the nature of the soul and of its intercourse with 
the body. Is this mechanical and so all upon one plane of 


_ substance, whether we call that one matter or spirit? or, if 


not mechanical, how can two things so unlike in nature 
operate upon or inflow the one into the other? | 
This discussion forms the subject of Swedenborg’s little 
treatise on “ Influx” (1769), which he begins by stating that 
heretofore there have been three solutions offered to the 
problem. One which he calls that of the Aristotelians or 
Schoolmen is the theory of “ Physical:Influx”; the second 
that of Descartes, or “ Occasional Influx,” which he also calls 
« Spiritual Influx;” and the third that of the “ Preéstab- 
lished Harmony” of Leibnitz.- By the Aristotelian theory 
of physical influx is understood an inflowing of matter into 


spirit, or of the grosser into the finer, the lower into the 


higher, which is contrary to order. By occasional or spir- 


_ itual influx, such as Descartes and Malebranch advocated, is 


meant that soul and body interact not by any effect produced | 
one upon the other, but by a Divine interference or simulta- — 
neous action in both, creating a coincidence or agreement of 
effect. The preéstablished harmony of Leibnitz also leaves 
the two subjects entirely distinct and discrete, but accounts 
for their coincident action by the theory that like two clocks 
wound up and set to strike simultaneously without any force 
whatever being communicated from one to another, the soul 
and the body were in the Divine creative omniscience so 
created that they would similarly act in agreement according 
to a preéstablished law. © 

_ Swedenborg while agreeing wholly with neither, sought to 
reconcile the three by including and combining the gist 
of truth in each, and the resultant doctrine he named the 
doctrine of “Correspondence,” which rests upon the other 
doctrines of Series, Orders, Degrees, and Modifications. 
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According to this doctrine soul and body belong to dis- 
crete degrees or planes of being or substance which do not 
operate on each other by any infusion, but by correspond- 
ence of modification. This correspondence is, however, not 
an accidental or special coincidence foreordained, or mirac- 
ulously brought about in each case, but it is a part of a 
universal law of being itself. In its largest field the law 
operates in the whole realm of nature in relation to spirit ; 
in the microcosm it rules in all activities of the soul in the 
body. | 

Correspondence is the relation of these degrees. As seen 
in the plane of nature only, correspondence consists in such 
a mutual adaptation of inner and outer, higher and lower, 
grosser and more subtle spheres in bodies that there may 
be reception, communication, and transference of motion 
and affection from one to another without any commingling 
or confusion of substance. _ 

It is the relation that exists. between the discrete planes 
of physical substance, as between the aura, the ether, and 
the atmospheric air, which are mutually inconvertible and 
yet act one within another; in the composition of organic | 
matter, as in the muscle, composed of the fascicles, fibres, or 
| moving fibre, and this of the fibres themselves; of the i 
nerve as consisting of filaments, and these of the nervous | 
| fibres themselves; of everything in the mineral and veg- ‘ 
| etable kingdom, that there is a compagination of filaments | 
| in three-fold order, or a conglobation of parts in three-fold 
order, all exhibiting degrees discrete from each other, and 
yet so that one is formed from another and by this second, 
| a third or composite. Still on the physical plane of being 
this correspondence is illustrated by the-relation of the 
| waves of ether to the seeing eye; and also of the seeing 
| eye to the sensory fibre, of the fibre to the cortical gland, 
of the gland to the common sensory. But it does not stop 
| 


man 


here ; pursuing an unbroken “series’’ it extends also to the 
relation of the sensory to the imagination, of the imagina- 
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tion to the intellect, of the intellect to the soul, of the soul 
to God. This relation is nowhere that of interfusion, but 
of corresponding modification. 

Thus from the correspondence of the discrete iiss 
or planes of being in nature and in the sensations of which 
we are conscious, Swedenborg is led by his doctrine of un- 
broken series and subordination, to connect the lowest with 
the highest. Not only do parts of the body, like the blood 
itself, exhibit the wonderful spectacle of series within series, 
but the body, both asa whole and in each minutest part, cor- 

responds to the principle or plane of life lying within it as 
cause and form and yet distinct from it. The whole body 
corresponds to the entire soul of man; the whole of nature 
to the entire realm of spirit. As nothing in nature exists 
_ but from a spiritual cause, so everything in nature corre- 
sponds to something of spirit. To use one of Swedenborg’s 
definitions : 


When anything from what is spiritual, as its origin and cause, be- 
comes visible and perceptible before the senses, then there is a corre- 
spondence between these phases or planes of its being. Such is the 
correspondence between the spiritual and natural things with man. As 
the latter have come forth, and perpetually subsist from the former, 
they are correspondences, and therefore they act as one. (Divine Wis- 

dom, ii.) | 

It is from these particular examples of things in series 
and their correspondences that Swedenborg finally arrives 
at his broadest generalization of the doctrine, namely, in 
the conception of the universal discrete degrees which be- 
long to the unity of all being as well as of each thing that 
exists, and which constitutes the true monism. It is namely 
the trine of end, cause, and effect, which is involved in the 
very existence of being as a whole, and in each individual 
thing. No effect without a cause, no cause without an end, 
or purpose for which. In every effect therefore lies in- 
volved or secreted its cause, and in the cause the end, and 
both end and cause are in the effect. While these three 
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degrees are inseparably related they are absolutely discrete ; 
the one can never become the other, by fusion, or inter- 
mingling, or any community of substance. In each series 
regarded by itself, end or purpose is ever end, catise is cause, 
and effect is effect; the end may be in the cause and the 


end through the cause in the effect, but there they lie for- 


ever discrete and yet forever inseparable and related to 
another simply by a perfect correspondence. 
A familiar illustration of this is found in the utterance of 


a word. It is an epitome of the universe; all the laws of 


mind, of body, of the elementary world are involved in it. 
The intercourse of mind and body is here illustrated, as is 
also the true monism, the trine of end, cause, and aect 8 as 
alone making the true one. 


In the spoken word we have the word itself as an ect ; 


produced in the realm of physics in the setting in motion 
of certain air, or sound waves; in the case of writing or 
visible speech the medium is that of certain ether, or light 
waves. Within, and essential to the formation and utter- 
ance of this air wave, is the thought or idea. This belongs 
to an entirély discrete order of being, equally real, equally 


essential, and yet having no community of substance what-_ 
ever with the air waves or their motion. Within the idea 


or the thought uttered, lies still further hidden the feel- 
ing or the motive and desire, which was “father of it,” 
which impelled it. And yet will and its desire have abso- 
lutely no community of substance with thought. The de- 
sire and thought stand related like substance and form, but 
substance is not form nor is form substance. They cannot 


exist apart and yet they are forever distinct. Thus the 


spoken word, a physical effect or an act of the body, has 


these three universally necessary constituents of its being — 


the end or will that prompted the thought, and the thought 
that caused or formed the word, and the word at last as 
effect. The word perfectly corresponds to the thought, the 
thought perfectly corresponds to the will or desire; yet 
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these three are forever distinct without the possibility of 
confusion of substance. So are end, cause, and effect the 
three constituent and essential degrees of all being, forever 
distinct and yet related perfectly by correspondence. 
This doctrine, applied first by Swedenborg in -his studies 
of the elemental world and his investigations of the human 
body, was afterwards applied in his theological writings not 
only to the whole range of things material and spiritual, 
and so to the relation of. the natural and spiritual worlds, © 
but also to these purely theological subjects, namely, divine © 
revelation to man through the finiting or clothing of divine — 
truths in correspondential figures of human language, and . 
the Incarnation of Deity in a human nature. 7 
The presence of the Divine in the spiritual, and of the 
spiritual in the natural, is thus posited, not as something 
transcendent, but as something involved in the very laws of 
being itself, since the Divine as the end and first cause 
must be in the spiritual, as the universal law or instrumental 


‘cause, and both be in the effect which is the natural world 


itself. As this is true in the largest scope of our thought, 
so is it in the smallest atom of nature. God as truly re- 
sides as End, and as the source of all its motion, in the 
least grain of the sand of the desert as in the soul of man, 
or as in the heavens of angels. For He, as End, resides 
wherever law and order is, since universal law is but the 
form of His will or love; and all the universe of worlds, 
natural and spiritual, are but the effects of Divine Love 
operating through Divine Wisdom or Law. The trine of 
will, of thought, of action, is in everything. God wills the 
good. God thinks the cosmos. God acts in creating a 
world of finite things and beings in whom through His law, 
His ends may be realized. This creation is constant and 
perpetual. The trine of this.series of end, cause, and effect 
is everywhere, and everywhere holds good its law of the 
discrete degrees. This saves the doctrine of the immanence 
of God in nature from becoming pure pantheism; for as 
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end while in the effect can never be effect, any more than 
the will of my speech can actually become an air-wave — 
so God while present as end in the motion of the atom can 
yet never be the material atom itself. As the trine is every- 
where, so everything is in it. Everything is in its series 
greater or less, general or particular. “To be discon- 
nected ” says Swedenborg, “is not to be.” 

And because this series everywhere prevails, therefore 
between the lower and higher degrees, or the inner and 
outer planes of being, there is this perfect correspondence ; 
so that the whole natural world corresponds to the whole 
spiritual world, just as the whole of man’s body corresponds 
perfectly to the whole of his spirit, and this for the reason 
that the spirit itself is the law and reason and instrumental 
cause of every natural thing or form that clothes it. The 
outward or phenomenal plane of being belonging to any- 
thing becomes thus not the thing itself, but a perfect symbol 
of the thing —the veil to the senses conforming to the 
real form and _ substance within. So revelation and incarna- 
tion become rational possibilities, a scripture in human lan- 
guage may be of words that “are spirit and are life,” and 
nature may become to the reverent scientific explorer, truly 
a “robe woven perpetually by the thought of God.” | 

I have dwelt thus at length on this subject of the discrete 
degrees, because it is, Swedenborg over and over declares, the 
key note of the entire system of his philosophy, and also 
because it is that which brings the teaching of Swedenborg 
most directly into comparison with that of Aristotle, to 
which we will now return. 

The human soul is, according to Aristotle also, a: micro- 
cosm (De Anima, iii. 8), and its rational substance or nous, 
corresponding to the mens of, Swedenborg, is what distin- 
guishes it from the brute, and gives it its immortality. It 
is thus in a plane discrete from the matter of the body. 
The zous, says Aristotle, exists before the body and enters 
into it from without as something divine and immortal (De 
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Gen. ii. 3). While a part of the soul, the zous, is there- 
fore not the whole soul. There are, therefore, according to 


Aristotle, discrete degrees, not only between the mous and 


matter, but discrete degrees in the soul itself, since this 
sums up in itself all the planes of animal life. Here we 


see that which resembles Swedenborg’s doctrine of the six 


degrees of the human soul, in two trines, the lower of which 

elongs to the natural world and is possessed partly in 
common with brute animals, while the higher belongs to 
the spiritual world and is possessed by man alone. ° 

Again Aristotle defines the soul as the forming principle, 
or “first entelechy ” of a physical, potentially living, and 
organic body (De Anima, ii. 1). As the entelechy of the 
body, the soul is at once its form, its principle of motion, 
and its end. Each organ exists in view of an end, and this 
end is an activity ; the whole body exists for the soul. 

Not only thus do we see the doctrine of the discrete de- 
grees of end, cause, and effect shaping Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the soul and its relation to the body, but in the 
«Metaphysics ” we find his own doctrine of these degrees 
laid down.in terms very similar to those of Swedenborg. In 
“ Metaphysics,” i. 3,-Aristotle enumerates the four formal 
principles of all being as follows : 7 


Cause or ground is said to be fourfold. Of these we declare the one 


‘to be the essence and the being-somewhat; another the matter and the 


substance; a third from which is the beginning of movement ; and the 
fourth the cause underlying this, that on-account-of-which, and the good; 
for this is the End of the becoming and of all movements. | 


Inverting this order we have, therefore, in Aristotle the 
three degrees: 1. End or first cause, which is the “good,” 
and that for the sake of which a thing exists. 2. The effi- 
cient cause, or the motion by which the end proceeds to 
effect. 3. The matter and substance ; and 4. The particu- 
lar thing realized in this substance. | 

Here the ultimate or the thing realized is the particular 
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thing formed out of matter, or a substance which until so 
formed is mere potentiality. But as Aristotle elsewhere 
shows, no substance exists really without a form and no 
matter exists really as mere potentiality, although it may be 
conceived of in that aspect, therefore we must reduce the 
third and fourth into one principle or degree, and so we find 
the soul defined by him as the unity of the three a 
(De Anima, ii. 9): 


The soul is the principle or ground according to three discrete or 
bounded (diorismenous) degrees (tropous); for the soul is alike the 
whence of every motion, the on-account-of-which (or end), and as it were 
the essence of ensouled bodies. . 


Thus the end is in the efficient cause and both are real- 
ized in the effect — the thing made actual. 

The distinction drawn by Aristotle between the poten- 
tiality of a thing and its actuality, these being opposed to 
each other like matter and form, is another way of asserting 
the discrete degree between effect and cause. The effect is 
the thing in substance or matter, but only becomes so 
through the entelechy or forming principle of the cause. 
The possible becomes actualized through motion and there 
must be before or within motion the ou heneka or end for 
which. 

Says Ueberweg (History Philosophy, i. p. 162) : 


Especially worthy of notice is the relativity which Aristotle gives to 
these notions when he employs them in concrete cases. The same thing 
he says can be in one respect matter and potentiality, in another form 
and actuality; for example, the hewn stone can be the former in relation 
to the house, the latter in comparison with the unhewn stone. The sen- | 
suous side of the soul or psyche, can be the former, that is, as matter in 
comparison with the intelligent mind (”ous), the latter or as form when 
compared with the body. Thus the apparent dualism of matter and 
form tends to disappear in the reduction of the world to a a of 
existence. 


This “ gradation of existence” bears certainly a close re- 
semblance to Swedenborg’s monism by discrete degrees. 
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Says Aristotle : 


As all transition from potential to actual depends on actual cause, 
therefore there must be a first activity or first mover, Droton kinoun — 
(Metaph. xii.). This first principle must be one whose essence is pure 
energy and at the same time pure immaterial form. It is-absolute spirit 
which thinks itself and whose thought is therefore the thought of thought 
(noests moeseos). This spirit, which is God, is not merely the form im- 
manent in the cosmos recognized as universal law, but is a self-existent 
substance ; thus it is not merely the order in the ranks of an army, but 
it is the General commanding in the army (Metaph. xii.). The mode of its 
activity is thought, but it acts from or by virtue of essence as being the 
Good fer se, or that which is loved and toward which all things tend. 
It moves not as being moved by another but as being loved. 


It is here we find a point of difference between the the- 
ology of Aristotle and that of Swedenborg which is essential. 
Both recognize God or the Absolute Mind, as the First 
Mover, and as the Good, and so as the End for which all 
things exist. But in Aristotle’s conception of the Good as 
the First Cause and First Mover, there does not seem to be 
the same vital energy or productive power as in Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of God.as Love itself. Aristotle’s idea seems 
to be that of the Good as the centre of a sphere of centri- 
petal forces. Swedenborg’s is that of Love which both 
repels and attracts; repelling in the sense of creating from > 
itself by opposites the finite objects of its own Love, since 
Love without an object to love is impossible, unless we ad- 
mit the monstrous idea of an infinite self-love ; and those 
finite objects in order to be objects of love must be objects 
capable of free reciprocation of the Divine Love, and thus 
must of themselves, and because apart, seek their reunion 
with the One Good, their source. : 

Moreover, in this conception of the End as Love and 
therefore as the Love of having its own Good realized in 
others than itself, we have a source of energy or hinesis 
which discriminates absolutely between the First Cause or 
End, and the series of instrumental or efficient causes. It 
answers the otherwise always embarassing question, Why 
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should the series of causes ever stop with a first, if that first 
is merely causal in the same degree with the rest, and can 


only be distinguished numerically from the rest? There is. 


nothing essentially causative in the first of a series of instru- 
mental causes, any more than in another in the series. In 
the End, on the contrary regarded as First Cause, we have 
a distinct essence — that of the will of Good which uses its 
wisdom or form as an instrument, just as the affection 
clothes itself with an idea and through this acts or creates 
the effect in which it finds its ultimation. 

As Swedenborg regards all creation as exhibiting a aetend 
scale of uses by which nature from the lowest forms struggles 
up, each least thing animated by its own Divinely imparted 
conatus towards its superior form of life, and so aspires 
towards the Good, and in so aspiring finds the Good realized 
in itself, the End in the effect ; so we find Aristotle teach- 
ing that all motion in nature is directed to an end. “God 
and nature do nothing in vain” (De Ceelo, i. 4).. According 
to Aristotle the lower organisms may arise by original gen- 
eration, or an evolution from the heterogeneous. But in all 
the higher organisms like is generated by like. In the act 
of generation the form-giving or animating principle proceeds 
from the male, and the form-receiving or material principle 
from the female. (Compare Swedenborg, True Christian 
Religion, 92, 103.) | 

In the distinction which Aristotle draws between the soul 
as the common animating principle of man and brutes and 
the rational soul or the zous, we may account for that doc- 
trine of physical influx or interaction which is attributed to 


Aristotle and which evidently deals with the sensuous plane 


of the soul only. The higher or intellectual soul seems to 


be set apart in a discrete degree from this by Aristotle as | 


well as by Swedenborg. 

In conclusion the inquiry may arise whether, after all, 
Swedenborg did indeed by his “New Method of Series, 
Orders, and Degrees,” reach at last the object of his quest — 
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the soul itself. To which it may be answered both “yes” 
and “no.” Yes; ih that he found the formam formans, the 
very form of forms; but No, as far as is meant the human 
soul as a self-existing substance. The truth of his own 
method was even proved by his failure to find as a substance 
and end, that which is in itself a form and recipient of the 
one substance and an instrument and means of the One and 
only End. It is a series of forms and receptacles that he 
has been tracing up in all this scientific and philosophic. in- 
_ vestigation and reasoning, until he has reached that sublime 
form wh®se inner life can be regarded as only universal and 
Divine. Even in the “Rational Psychology,” the soul is 
finally described as “ pure intelligence and a spiritual essence 
above all knowledges and all doctrines ” (nos. 526, 527), and 
“possessed of such intelligence that it cannot otherwise 
than know every thing which takes place in the heavens 
and the earth” (532), thus as rather a Divine than a human 
existence ; while it is the rational mind in man that first 
seems to have the features of finite human individuality. 
But it is only in the later theological writings that Sweden- 
borg arrives at the full recognition of the human soul as 
being “not life but like all created things a recipient of life,” 

"a supreme spiritual form into whose dual receptacle — the 
will and the intellect — flow the only life and only substance, 
that which is of God. The will is formed to be the recep- 
tacle of the good of Divine Love; the intellect to be the 
receptacle of the truth of the Divine Wisdom; and the body 
and its senses, material for the brief earthly stage of man’s 
existence, but spiritual and immortal for the life after death, 
are the instruments for bringing will and thought to effect 
in the uses and enjoyments of life. Therefore we read in 
the work entitled the “True Christian Religion :” 


The soul is the real man because it is the inmost man, on which ac-. 
count it is a human form in all its fulness and perfection. It is a form 
of all things belonging to love and all things belonging to wisdom. 
* These things are the essentials of the human form and are in the soul 
and from the soul are in the body. (no. 697.) 
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« Thus the soul in man is not life but is the recipient of 
life”’ (no. 25), life being one and alone in God and being 
nothing else but the Divine Love as the Universal End, 
acting by Divine Wisdom as Universal Law and Cause into 
creation and the uses of nature as the Universal Effect. 

Thus a “‘trinal series and order of discrete degrees” ac- 
companies Swedenborg from first to last, from the lowest to 
the highest of his researches, even to the defeat of his cher- 
ished ambition when it shattered the idol of his search in 
teaching him that that which is form cannot in its own 
series be a substance ; but that soul, man, and all nature 
from lowest to highest are but forms, in their several grades 
and dignities, recipient of life from the one only Divine 
Source, that the soul in man and so the whole spiritual or 
soul-world in relation to nature 1s but the “form which doth 
‘the body make,” and that through this form alone, this spir- 
itual world as the world of real instrumental cause, the 
ends of Divine Love and Wisdom are made present in the 
great body of nature. : 

The same eternal trine of end, cause, and effect, which in 
the least material atom is substance, form, and conatus, and — 
which in our sun is heat, light, and actinic ray ; and which 
in Deity Itself is Love, Wisdom, and Use; and in man is 
will, intellect, and bodily action, becomes in the whole sphere 
of being the trine of God as end, the spiritual world as 
cause, the natural world as effect. For the first time the 
survey of being from the standpoint of a rational or philo- 
sophical method is complete in the sense of not leaving out, 
but as embracing as essential the Divine and the spiritual 
factors in the realm of existence. The scale and compass 
heretofore used in the survey of what belongs to nature and 
man alone are here projected into the world of spirit and 


into the nature of Deity Itself. Swedenborg declares that | 


with him the knowledge is experimental in both realms, that 
even in the latter, his conclusions are from “things heard 
and seen,” and thus that he is ever true to his vocation as 
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an inductive philosopher, as reasoning from experience and 
teaching spiritual truths in a rational manner. 

And whatever be the attitude which one assumes towargk 
the claim of experimental knowledge of the other world, the 
philosophic principle which Swedenborg applies retains all 
its rational force and completeness in that world as here. It 
presents, if not a demonstrated fact, then a reasonable faith, 
and so fulfils the promise of Swedenborg’s prophetic decla- : 
ration: licet intrare tntellectualiter in mysteria fidet. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARITY. 


Cuarity, or love to the neighbor, received consciously 
from the Lord, is the inspiration of the life of angels in the 
societies of heaven ; there only in its fulness is embodied in 
the ultimate form of action, the Divine command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;’’ and there alone no 
thought for se/f is needed, for each individual is conscious 
only of the delight which comes with active exercise of the 
love for his proper use, and of the support therein which 
flows from the love of the Lord and from mutual love. He 


needs no thought for what may come to himself for the day 


or forthe morrow. 

Every one who has of his own free will and desire, an 
with some purity of intention, connected himself in member- — 
ship with the Lord’s Church on earth, the Christian Church 
of either the old or the new dispensation, has thereby de- 


clared his purpose of making such use of the experience 


and the opportunities of earthly life as will prepare him for 
the life of heaven. And every one who reads in the Gospels 
the story of the Divine Human Life, with the faintest com- 
prehension of its meaning and purpose, must see there 
plainly in every action and every teaching, the Divine pur- 
pose to lead men back toa state of life wherein their days 
may become once more as the days of heaven upon the 
earth. | 

The truth which has been revealed in this latter time by 
means of the opening of the inner spiritual meaning of the 
Divine Word, shows distinctly, to those who can receive its 
teachings, the gradual and painful steps through which the 
Lord Himself, the Creator of heaven and earth, who made 


‘man in His own image, brought His Divine life in its fulness 


down into the closest relation with all that had debased the — 
human life, and thus made possible the sense of Divine 
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sympathy and Divine support, by which the restoration and 


perfection of humanity could be attained, and in the great 
_ aggregate of human life, in the Greatest or the Grand Man, 


be realized a form which could adequately receive and ex. 
press the Divine love and wisdom which are His own life 
and its expression. 

He who, in some perception of this new revelation, which 
opens to men a better knowledge and comprehension of the 
realities of heavenly life and of the means by which the 
Lord enables its attainment, enters into external member- 
ship of the Lord’s New Church, thereby assumes the duty 
as well as acquires the privilege of making the study of its 
principles, and their application to his daily life, the means 
of highest possible < attainment in the life of charity. 

And what, then, 4 is the life. of charity to v— we may 
aspire ? 

In-the earliest development of man asa oui being of 
which we have any knowledge, in the days called the Golden 
Age, or the time of the most ancient of the Lord’s Churches, 
an innocent and childlike reception of the Divine life filled 
the lives of men with a sense of mutual love which was the 
expression of charity in its inmost degree, the spontaneous 
breathing of an atmosphere of pure affection which governed 
their simple lives. With growing intelligence came con- 
scious thought of self and gradual turning away from the 
Lord, until the true order of human life was entirely in- 
verted; love of self and of the world became the ruling 


_ loves, and true knowledge of the Lord and of heaven were 


lost to mankind — lost forever and with them life itself, had 


not the Divine Love Incarnate brought into this lowest plane 


of possible human life the Infinite power of His own love 
and the enlightenment of His Divine truth, through which 
the order of heavenly life may be restored and its enjoyment 
brought once more within the possibilities of human experi- 
ence. 

Nearly two thousand years have come and gone since the 
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simple human life of our Divine Master made its first im- 
pression upon the lives of His humble followers. In many 
respects the advancement of humanity during this period, 
in all that enriches the life of this world through culture of 
the faculties of mind and body that enable us to develop and 
enjoy its unbounded riches, may well excite admiring appre- 
ciation of the achievements that belong to the natural life ; 
and on that plane may even elevate the mind into some 
appreciation of the Divine tom and goodness of its 
bounteous Giver. 

To him who longs to see some evidence of equal progress 
upon the plane of spiritual life, the hidden things have 
scarcely yet been in any degree revealed. The whole world 
of men still seems a seething whirlpool of selfish desires and 
ends, in which the true purpose of human life is all but lost 
to view, and those who recognize and are in some effort to 
attain it, tossed like helpless chips upon the struggling waves, 
vainly endeavor to stem its current, or discover new means . 
to quiet its perturbed waters. 

For any historical evidence of the beghuning of a life of 
true charity upon the earthly plane, we have still to look 
backward to the days that closest followed the first advent 
of the Divine Human Life; and in the discipleship which 
formed the early stage of the first Christian Church, we may 
find indications of the implantation of innocent delight in 
the reception of heavenly life from the Divine, which formed 
the remains of that life that endured during its decline — 
the germ of future possible harvests — while in the Lord’s 
own parting words to Peter and to John, “If I will that he 
tarry till I come what is that to thee? follow thou Me,” we 
have the definite promise that the Divine charity which im- 
planted these remains in the first Christian Church, would 
nourish them there for the new redemption, the new birth 
of the spiritual man in His Second Advent: 

In the story of those early days of the first Christian 
Church, we find presented the effect of the direct influence 
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of the Divine Human love of the Saviour, upon men of 
simple thought and life, who strove from the influence of 
that love to live the external life of charity which might 
embody their perception of the memory of His teachings. 


And while the memory of His living example and the sense 


of His presence and support held them in close allegiance 
to the teachings of His words, trial and persecution only 
served to add strength to their faith in Him as a personal 
Saviour, and to cement the bonds of mutual love which 
ruled their simple life of heavenly charity. Only in the day | 
of external prosperity did love to the neighbor lose control- 
ling power, and love of dominion obscure the loving faith in 
their Redeemer which ruled the early Christian Church. 

The history of every phase of human development is 
marked by a similar experience; the desire for a higher good, 
the effort for its intelligent attainment, its fruition or its 
failure, characterize every human undertaking ; because all 
life must reflect a perfected or a distorted image of the 
Divine life, which so freely flows into every form that can 
receive the impress of the Creator’s hand. | 

Even the beginnings of our own external organization, in 
the attempt to realize the establishment of the Lord’s New 
Church upon the earth, can be recalled by many as to some 
extent embodying a life of charity, which bore at least a 
faint resemblance to that which prevailed with the immediate 
followers of the Saviour, in His first Christian Church. 

That such a love and its purpose may be revived and re- 
tained amongst us, helping towards the firmer construction 
of the foundation of the Church upon the earth which our 
Lord desires to build, and in which the codperation of men 
on earth is an essential element, it is of deepest consequence 
that the principles of the life of charity and the means pro- 
vided by His Divine Providence for its attainment, be made 
the careful daily study and practice of every one, of what- 
ever capacity for intelligent thought, whether in humbler or 
more exalted pursuits, who desires to be enrolled amongst © 
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the workers for the building of the Holy City now descend. 
ing from God out of heaven. 

If the task seems arduous and even hopeless, i in 1 the con- 
fusion of prevailing love of self and of the tempting pleasures . 
of natural. life, or from the pressure of hard necessity in the 
struggle for even the daily bread, if the conflicts between 
the opposing interests of those in different classes of uses, 
- good and evil, and the almost vain efforts for the establish- 
ment of a more harmonious and equitable order of the natural 
life, seem to result only in more hopeless confusion, and the 
clouds of self-love shut from our sight the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, we may still remember that there is a new heaven as 
well as a new earth; that in that brighter world no clouds 
obscure the light ; that there our friends who lived and loved 
in the early days of the New Church here, and they who 
lived and loved in the days of the first Christian Church, are 
striving to codperate with us and with the Lord in His crea- 
tion of a new earth; that the things that are obscure to us 
are seen in clearer light by them, and that their affection and 
- their thought are the medium for our reception of the Divine 
power and intelligence, from which alone we may do our 
part in the establishment of the life of ee which is to 
be the life of the Holy City. 

The Doctrines of the Church as saentie’ to us in its 
writings, give plain and even explicit instruction in the prin- 
ciples and in the practice by which the life of ‘charity may 
_be attained. 

Only so far as what is in us-is evil, of the desire, the 
thought, the action, is carefully and resolutely abandoned 
and put away, can the Lord’s love flow into our minds and 
become in us pure love to the neighbor or heavenly charity. | 
- We are therefore taught that the first essential step toward 
the attainment of such a life is the putting away of every 
evil, as a sin against the Divine life which it opposes. A 
hopeless task we may say, and one for which a whole life- 
time would not suffice, and so we are content to drift along, — 
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giving but little thought to the definite evils of our nature, 
hoping perhaps and feebly trusting in the Divine mercy to 
protect us in the present, and to afford opportunity in the 
future for a work that now our busy natural cares prevent, 
and losing sight of the precious truth that in these daily 
uses by which we support the natural life, are to be found | 
the motives from which all evils spring, and the only means 
for their removal. It is our privilege to know, and to act 
upon the knowledge, that the perfecting of human life in the 
individual or in the greater man can only come from the 
constant searching out of hidden evils, and the persistent 
putting them away from will and thought and active exercise ; 
and that in the doing of this work day by day and hour by 
hour in the counting room, in the work-shop, in every func- 
tion of public or social relation, and in the home, we must 
have the Divine support, and we may if we will have also 
the conscious sense of the Divine presence and aid, to com- 
fort and to bless in every minutest circumstance of daily life. 
Why do we forget and neglect and turn away from this most 
precious gift in the power of the Lord to bestow, and that 
most freely offered? Is it because of our humility, of our 
shrinking from the thought of troubling Him with our poor 
lives ; or is it that we do not like to see them ourselves in 
the light of His presence? ? or worst of all is it from cold 
indifference ? | 

Let trouble and misfortune disappoint our worldly hopes 
and fill our hearts with pain and sorrow, how readily do we 
turn to Him and with what assurance of uplifting comfort 
and consolation. Have we not one and all had this experi- 
ence; and if He can be to us a conscious Saviour in our 
deeper sorrows, can He not as well be with us in every mo- 
ment of our daily lives? So far as we are filled with an 
earnest purpose to accept and use the power of His love and 
‘truth to save us from our sins, the sins that injure our daily 
life and hinder its development, just so far may we live in 
the constant enjoyment and blessing of that love, and in the 
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assurance of final freedom from the dominion of evil, which 

is the joy of life in the societies of heaven. | 
_ The vital need of the Church today is such personal ac-. 
knowledgment and seeking for the conscious presence of the 
Lord in our common daily life ; and until desire and earnest 
effort bring to the Church this blessing in the experience of 
its members, but little progress can be made towards the 
reformation and regeneration of the larger forms of human ~ 
society. 

It is in the shunning of the evils of our own lives as sins, 
and not in searching for the evil, of the neighbor, either as 
an individual, or in the aggregate forms of society larger or 
smaller, that the preparation for the life of charity is to be 
made. It is of the Lord’s good Providence which supplies — 
for us the means of regeneration, that the necessities and — 
the good things of human life can only be obtained through | 
the performance of uses, and that in these uses of the daily 
life, in the office, business, or work in which any one is, are 
‘to be found the opportunities for searching out one by one. 
steadfastly and constantly the evils of our nature, and for 
the gaining of strength and of experience in Christian life 
which will enable us to have them put away. ey 


Every man who looks to the Lord and shuns evils as sins, if he sin- 
cerely, justly, and faithfully performs the work that belongs to his office 
and employment, becomes a form of charity. 


The general good arises out of the goods of use which individuals 
perform; and the goods of use that individuals perform subsist from the 
general good. 


These two extracts from Swedenborg’s work on Charity, 
_ present to us concisely the relation of the Church and of the 
man of the Church towards the reformation, the regeneration, 
and the fulfilment of charity in the individual, in the Church, 
and in the world; and their substance is repeated and en- 
forced in many various ways. The essential work is to be 
carried on in the individual, and in the especial use that 
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should fill his life and form his ideal; and that should be the 
end which all remoter expressions of charity should ever 
serve. If he be earnest in his desire for use, the humblest 
occupation which really serves the neighbor, will seem as 


worthy as the highest of absolute devotion to its faithful 


exercise and perfection. Nothing will be allowed to attract 
his desire or influence, his thought which in any way injures 
or even fails to increase the capacity for his use. The end of 
personal recompense surely will not affect him. A far lower 
impulse than that which comes from heaven-born charity, - 
leads many a man to devote all his faculties to the perfec- 
tion of a use, and to the apparent sacrifice of every other 
selfish motive than professional pride, in its exercise. How 
much more worthy the effort when inspired with genuine 
love for the establishment of the dominion of a: which 


‘is the life of the Lord’s kingdom. 


Imagine a-society of the New Church in which each in- 
dividual is engaged in this earnestness of effort to perfect 


his use for the sake of the general good, first of all of his 
own society, and of that for the sake of the still larger forms 
into which the life of charity may be inspired —the hum- © 


bler workman doing his daily task patiently, carefully, and 
with exact faithfulness, in the fear of the Lord alone; the 
employer of workmen thinking first of justice to those sub- 
ordinate to him, and of securing the means for their proper 
recompense and using every faculty and every increasing 
daily experience for their protection in their use, that they 
may be enabled to give all care to its performance, and none 
to their just compensation, which is 4zs duty; the merchant 
or trader seeking far and .wide for excellence of material for 
the supply of his customers, looking only to a fair remunera- 


tion for his services and risks, carefully providing for the 


payment of every just obligation and dealing with honest 


truthfulness in all his buying and selling ; the worker in the 


more learned professions looking first to the acquirement of 
the knowledge essential to his use, and exercising that use 
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in every way to promote the good of those who need his 
service; the wife and mother devoting love and thought, as 
indeed most wives and mothers do, to the care and training 
of her children, but mainly to the maintenance and _perfect- 
ing of the sacred home, as the place where all thought and 
affection may be turned towards the Lord, and love and 
faith and purpose re-established for the work of each new 
day. 
In the of : 


The leader or minister of the society who does the good of use or 
the work of the ministry sincerely, justly, and faithfully, affected with a 
desire for the salvation of souls and affected by truths because by means 
of them he leads souls to heaven, becomes charity in form; and he leads 
souls to heaven by means of truths when he leads them to the Lord. 

It is, then, his love diligently to teach truths from the Word; because 
when he teaches them from the Word he teaches them from the Lord. 
For the Lord not only is the Word but is also the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. (Doctrine of Charity, 101.) 


‘In such a society the work of the holy Sabbath day would 
be, to lead the society to those holy feet so “ beautiful upon 
the mountains,” and there by means of the truth of the 
Divine Word to teach and lead, by opening more and more 
interiorly the real meaning of the. Divine life, in the way to 
bring that life into conjunction with our own; and thus in- 
spire the desire and purpose to lay the thought and labor of 
every day directly at the Divine feet, bringing to every 
action the conscious question, Would the Master desire me 
so todo? That this holy inspiration is the great need of 
the Church is manifest from the apparent reluctance with 
which those of the New Church, who better than others 
know these truths about the Lord, bring them into daily 
life as a matter of real experience, in any more manifest 
degree than others who regard Him, if at all, as human like 
themselves. 

Can any one doubt that a single small society, so led and 
guided in practical daily acknowledgment of and conjunction 
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with the Divine life, would form a more potent force for the 
ultimate reorganization of society into a “form of charity,” 
as Swedenborg tersely expresses the result of regeneration, 
than any organization seeking to obtain results by any other 
method. Surely we can not read: the doctrines of the Church 
intelligently and reach any other conclusion. _ 

But, we may say, you place before us an impossible ideal, 
something that in distant years to come the Church may be 
able to attain, but now — what ?— “ The cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word and it be- 
cometh unfruitful.” Yes, if we are honest, this is the way 


_ we must inevitably make our excuse. We know that if any 


society of the Church chose to enter this way of life, chose 
so to do its daily work, and chose to come in such a spirit 
into the privileges of its Sabbath worship, the Divine power 
would sustain its members in it today, as well as in the days 


of His first followers ; as well as in any of the days to come, 


far or near. 
Does this statement of the duty of the Church seem to 
ignore or fail to recognize any more external relation to the 


_ disorders which prevail in all the various forms of govern- 


ment and organization for the economic regulation of human 
life? It is not intended to ignore or forget them, for the 
doctrines of the Church do not do so. As the Church 
teaches us what are the first essentials and primal duties of 
the life of charity, so also its doctrines teach us of the rela- 
tion which other expressions of the life of charity bear to 
these essentials, and of the order of their importance. 

First among these are “the signs of charity, which are all 


' things that pertain to worship.” These things although 


they appear to follow all that relates to life in its daily round 
of uses, do so in the sense in which the Sabbath follows the 
six days of labor, and again prepares for another weekly 
journey. They are inseparable from and in a truly spiritual 
life its sure result, for “there is no internal without its sign 
and indication. If charity is in the internal man or in the 
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spirit, and this does not fight against the external man and 
his flesh, then charity perishes.” (Charity, 121.) , 
Next in order are “the benefactions of charity,” “all the 
good deeds that a man who is charity does, freely, outside of 
his calling.” “No one is saved through these benefactions, 
but through the charity from which they are done, and which 
is therefore in the benefaction. These benefactions are out- 
side of a man, but charity is within him” (Charity, 122). 
Not from these or by means of these is the life of charity 
established ; but if by the faithful performance of the duties 
of his calling man enters into the life of charity, these bene- 
factions are its sure result, administered with increasing 
wisdom as man is more and more fully led by the Lord in 
his days of labor. | 
There are also “the obligations of charity,” which com- 
prise “‘all things that a man ought to do besides those above 
mentioned,” and which in general include all public, social, — 
and family relations; the various uses of the state and of 
society, upon which indeed depend the ability to perform 
with security and permanence the duties of one’s calling ; 
for as has been already quoted “the goods of use that in- 
dividuals perform subsist from the general good.” | 
And finally, “There are diversions of charity, which are 
the various delights and pleasures of the bodily senses, use- 
ful for mental recreation.” If these are in accord with the 
life .of charity, and flow from it, they become both duties 
and satisfactions, for the love of use is still their inspiration, — 
and the pleasure that flows into them is from the Lord, in- 
creasing the capacity for good work, and storing up in the 
affections the good that comes from mutual enjoyment of 
pleasures provided by the Lord in the abundance of the 
things of nature and of art, provided by Him for the eleva- 
tion of our minds and hearts as representatives of His own 
Divine love and intelligence. | 
When once the proper sequence of these various forms of 
charity is acknowledged and established in our minds, the 
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ordering of the life of charity in our ideal Society need no 
_ longer present grave difficulties or perplexities. If we re- 
member that the development of its spiritual life is the first 
duty of minister and people, the Sabbath day will be devoted 
in its worship, first to opening of the heart and mind to Him 
who says, “ Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” to such reading 
-_ and sacred song and humble prayer as will bring all hearts 
and minds into the one desire to know something more of 
the Divine Human life so fully presented in the holy Word 
that an eternal lifetime can not exhaust it. 

Then will follow instruction of the children in the Sabbath 
School, where simple presentation of the Divine life and its 
relation with men on earth will engage teacher and pupil 
in exercises filled with the spirit of the morning worship, 
and drawing all into humbler and more innocent relations 
with that life, because of the heavenly associations so con- 
sciously perceived when children read and learn from the 
Word its simple teachings. | 

This too is the day and hour for more particular study of 
the teachings of the Church in all that relates to and helps 
to elevate the daily life, and is the direct use of the minister 
and those whom he may choose to help him. And then the 
day becomes “a day for the exercise of love to the neigh- 
bor” in any and all forms capable of receiving and main- 
taining the influence of the hour of worship. 

Filled with new love for the Lord and desire of use to the 
neighbor, each one takes up the duties of the week with re- 
newed strength and more earnest purpose, filling out his 
appointed hours of labor with faithful attention to the duties 
of his calling, and giving the hours of leisure to such bene- 
factions, obligations, and recreations of charity as may best 
assist him in the performance of these duties, and to such 
studies as will increase his intelligence, and through applied 
experience bring wise administration into his business ac- 
tivities. He will lose no opportunity to gather information 
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from the experience of others either by means of books, or 
in public meeting, and in conversation, discussing and other- 
wise digesting every phase of duty, public or private, which 
may increase his power for use. 

If such exercise has no direct application to his work, but 
is taken up only for intellectual enjoyment and gratification, 
it must be classed as of the recreations of charity and dae 
its proper relation to all superior duties. 

If fitness for public office and leisure for its exactions 
cause him to be elected to serve a larger society or form of 


government, love for his use must still prevail and cause © 
him to arrange his work, his leisure, and his study so that all — 
may bear their just relation, and no superior give way to a_ 


lower form of use. A wider range of intellectual effort may 
open before him, and broader questions, involving various 
forms of legislation, call him into fields of investigation no 
longer from the motive of recreative culture of the faculties, 
but for direct use to the community, and thus the field of 
daily activity may assume a new and different aspect. 


In an actively intelligent community, like that in which 
our lives are cast, many and various will be the questions, 


social, economic, and political, which from time to time may 
occupy the attention of every intelligent member of the 
greater community. All these questions, having a bearing 
upon the general good, have also most direct relation to the 
good of use on any plane, of the individual ; and need to be 
considered and digested by him to the very extent of his 


capacity for receiving from others or imparting from his own | 


experience. 
The associations growing out of the relations of Church 
membership offer the very best opportunities for wise con- 
sideration of such subjects, for the writings of the Church 
may furnish enlightenment upon every phase of human life 


and its development, and nowhere else can much of the light — 


of spiritual thought be shed upon the diversified experiments 
in social reorganization which press so stringently upon the 
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attention of all who are affected by them. The questions 
themselves are of vital importance, but their relation to any 
settled principles of human life as proceeding from the Di- 
vine and governed by spiritual laws, are to the last degree 
vague and uncertain; even as based upon accepted natural 
science, there is so little of positive agreement as to what 
is really science in form, and what is experiment and theory, 
that confusion of thought and conflict of opinion prevail 
everywhere. Under these circumstances it seems unwise 
for the Church as a church, to bring such questions either 
into the pulpit, even as illustrations, or into any of its meet- 
ings for the promotion of religious life; for there they are 
surely not required to instruct us about the Divine Human 
life or its application to our most pressing wants; there we 
need the exercises and the teaching which contain no influ- 
ences to increase our intellectual pride or weaken the bonds 
of mutual love, but everything to draw us into unity of feel- 
ing and purpose. If such a sphere is thus carefully pre- 
served we can safely make use of every other available op- 
portunity for the consideration as brothers and sisters in the 
Lord’s New Church of every question which in any way 
affects the life of one or of all. But if in our zeal to bring 
the doctrines of the Church to the attention of all the world, 
we bring ourselves down to the standard of the world in the 
effort to cleanse first the outside of the cup and of the 
platter, we shall continue to fail, as experience should show 
us that we have already failed. No man has yet appeared 
in the Church with intellect equal to the task of grasping 
the stupendous philosophy of spiritual life contained in the 
writings of Swedenborg, and welding into harmony with it 
the developments of modern science and political and social 
economy, and it is safe to assume that no such man is likely 
to appear in this generation. To study all such matters in 
their direct application to present life, with the hope of some 
enlightenment as to our daily duties and uses, is our happy 
privilege as men who gladly accept all the blessings and all 
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the intellectual delights which have come to us in this new 
age. | 

Our duty as a church, as a little band of the Lord’s disci- 
ples who recognize Him in His Second Coming, who joy in 


the consciousness of the presence of His life with men, as 


His Apostles of old rejoiced in His Personal Presence in 


_ their day is, like theirs, “to go into all the world and preach 


the Gospel to every creature.” And what is the good tid- 
ings of that Gospel, which can reach the hearts, and fill to 
overflowing the almost ready lives of men? 

It is the truth that He is more near to those lives today 
than when He walked in Galilee ; the truth that if any man 
or woman suffers from a conscious evil they long and yet © 
have no power to remove, His help is as ready and as sure 
as when He healed the sick, or raised the dead, or forgave 
the sin of the penitent nineteen hundred years ago. It is no 
new truth, but it is a reassurance, to men bewildered by the 
confusing efforts of the higher criticism of the Word and its 
teachings, to explain every thing therein upon the basis of 
mere natural reasoning. The simple truth presented in the 
light of reason from the doctrines of the Church, that the 
God of heaven and earth assumed the garb of humanity, and 
placed Himself by the side of men, to be Himself their 


Saviour and Redeemer from sin, and that He has once more 


in the unfolding of the true meaning of His Word become 
even to the rational mind of man “ Emmanuel, God with 
us,” if made the central power of our preaching, and shown 
to be the guiding influence of our own church life, will give 
a new inspiration to the Church itself, and bring an influence 
to bear upon the community such as no effort to distribute 
_its literature, or promulgate the particulars of its doctrines, 
however necessary and useful this work too may be, anna 
hope to effect. — 

That the love for such work as the essential life of the 
Church may come to be the common desire of its member- 


ship, and that its power for leading as it should the affection 
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and thought and active force of the whole Christian world 
into the effort for the genuine life of charity, the life of love 
to the Lord expressed in earnest potent love for the neigh- © 
bor, is the ardent hope of many in the Church. When it > 
comes to be the prevailing sentiment of all who call them- 
‘selves of the Holy City, the question of the duty of the 
Church towards society in the outward reorganization and 
purification of its external life, will no longer be of doubtful 
solution. | 


Francis A. DEWSON. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE. 


- Our age is in a measure not unlike the days of old, when 
“all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn, be- 
cause the famine was so sore in all lands” (Gen. xli. 57). 
But the conditions are rather mental than physical. Perhaps 
at no time has there been so universal a feeling of deficiency 
in knowledge as there now seems to be in every direction ; 
and at no time has there been such a searching into natural 
conditions, to derive thence some food and sustenance of 
life. In every region we see that natural facts are most 
assiduously collected, and most closely interrogated to yield 
the law according to which they work, and thereby to help 
humanity in its struggles, and ultimately benefit the masses. 

Not that there have not been periods of inquiry and in- 
vestigation before, for the history of philosophy is a history 
of the love of thinking freely and intelligently, and it shows 
an almost continuous stream, restless, and never returning 
in the same.manner and for the same purposes to its source. 
Our age is distinct from any of its innumerable predecessors 
in descending to facts, interrogating their ultimate bases, 
and building whatever structures are raised upon this foun- 
dation. And this is going to Egypt again to buy corn 
against the famine of the land. | 

We are not digging in the ruins of Troy merely to prove 
that there was a Troy, but the remains found are to be the — 
facts upon which the fabric of its history is to be reared, 
and by which, as independent witnesses, the records in 
language are to be tested. 

It is interesting to think of the revelations which incred- 
ulous people looked for, when excavations in Egypt, Babylon, 
and the Holy Land were commenced; how they predicted. 
an overthrow of many things in the Scriptures. But so far, 
all that has been brought to light has been a corroboration 
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of all. that the Scriptures say relating to those countries and 
their nations. 

In the universal pressure of inquiry toward nature it is 
not to be wondered at, that of late attempts have been re- 
newed to establish the nature of language and speech, and 
from their origin to comprehend them intelligently. This is 


not a new study of our day. It is among the most ancient 


subjects claiming human attention. We meet it early in 
the Jewish Cosmogony, the second chapter of Genesis: “« And 
out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto 
Adam, to see what he would call them; and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name there- 
of. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field” (GEN. ii. 19, 20). It 
is a subject of inquiry among the Greeks ; and every nation 
’ whose civilization has left a trace in literature has contrib- 
uted pages to the history of its study. 

The Jews and the Chinese had no doubts as to the facts 
concerning the gifts of speech and language: God had given 
them ; they came from heaven. This is still preserved in 
their manner of writing. Chinese is written in vertical lines, 


its words come down. In Hebrew the letters are suspended, _ 


every individual part comes down. (In Indo-European lan- 
guages the letters stand up.) The infant knows its mother’s 
speech, and when it speaks, it speaks its mother’s tongue. 
That was proof enough that God gave the speech in the 
language of the mother; He gave it to the first mother, a 
language ready made as it was. 

That was the conception of language for ages and ages. 
But the contact of nations with nations brought out early 
the fact that there were various tongues. Yet this caused 
no difficulty to the primeval conception of language as a 
Divine gift ‘to man in perfect form. The variety was a 
confusion of the early, perfect language, that men might not 
understand one another in the propagation and multiplica- 
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tion of evil. This confusion itself was a Divine interference, 
and it shows forth the fact that the language God spoke with 
men and taught them, still was, as ever, the perfect language. 

Until a comparatively recent date it was distinctly held 
among civilized nations that the Jewish language, or more 
properly, the Hebrew tongue, was the original —_— the 
language God taught men. 

Whenever the study of language ceases to be a bread- 
and-butter science, men step behind the curtain of trans- 
mitted views, and translate the language of tradition into 
the matter-of-fact speech of the present. And so it is that 
at this day the old views of the God-given language and its 
proclaimed perfection are viewed anew, and interpreted 
anew. 

The watch-word of our age is “Evolution,” and language 
like other subjects must be tested by the Canons of this 
latest scientific conception. | 

Long before the prince of modern inquiry set up this 
sphynx of Evolution in front of the pyramid and temple of 
science, linguists were aware of the fact that language, as 
we find it the world over, is like the last year’s growth of 
wood in the countless twigs of a tree; and that by a careful 
study and analysis of existing forms, and the comparisons 
with older ones, certain relationships appear, which permit 
of classification of the extant forms, and result in the dis- 
covery that elements, now appearing different, started from 
and are found together in earlier ones, which are the branch- . 
lets in that tree, and were themselves once its latest twigs. 

Take for instance the numerous forms that designate the | 
first person singular. The American and the educated 
Englishman call it “I,” the’Hibernian knows it as “Oi,” the 
book-German gives it as “ich,” the Berliner refers to his 
personal importance as “ ish,” the Bavarian says “i,” the 
Tyrolians hear it as “ig” and “ig,” while some of their 
neighbors would have it “ iech. ” The Swede dwells on it as 
“yag,” the Frenchman touches it lightly as “je,” while the 
Italian completely reverses the Irish “Oi,” and sings “Io.” 
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All these words, which we broadly say mean the same 
thing, or rather person, are present solidified forms as so 
many twigs in the tree of human speech. The history of 
language shows that the English twig grew out of a Saxon 
stem ; the German out of, say, an Old-German; the French 
on an Old-French; and the Italian on an Old-Italian stem. 
The old forms give the reason for certain of the extant 
-forms and explain the possibility of divergence which is 
found in varying forms. And it becomes more and more 
evident that variations take place according to law, and are 
not the result of caprice. | 

This association of forms and the perception of a real 
relationship between older and newer expressions, is not 
traceable within one language alone, as the English, the 
German, the Swedish, the French, and the Italian; but 
literary remains, or so-called monuments, which have been 
read, and been rendered capable of being read long after 
their existence had ceased to be known, have been read 
only as a result of recognizing the great law by which lan- 
guage flows from kindred languages. These remains have 
_brought to light the fact that our English, for instance, is 
not an isolated tongue, but that the Gothic is an earlier | 
language out of which the Old-German and the Saxon- 
English has sprung, together with a great deal of the 
Swedish. Also the Old-Italian and Old-French have a com- 
mon medieval mother in the low Latin. Thus the many 
tongues in North-Western Europe unite in one branch — the 
Teutonic, while the Southern and Western, including Span- 
ish and Portuguese, unite in the Latin. | 

But this process of association does not end here. The 
absolutely common elements of Latin and Greek prove these 
two great linguistic stems at an early time to have been one. 
and the same,-when both appeared to have been in a truly 
agricultural state. The Southern branch is made to include 
in one whole the Graeco-Latin. The two main linguistic 
branches overspreading Europe are the Southern, Graeco- 
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Latin; the Northern, the Teutonic. Nor is this the limit 
to which the backward-looking glance leads us; the study of 
Sanscrit, which began to attract attention toward the close 
of the last century, but really took its start during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, brought almost a revolution, | 
through the untiring efforts of the founder of scientific phi- 
lology, Franz Bopp (1791-1867, Professor for forty-six years 


of Oriental languages, Berlin), who united the two European 


branches into one great family, the so-called Indo-European 
or Indo-Germanic, sometimes also called Aryan, though this 


latter name is commonly appropriated as an Ethnological 


term. 

Scientific inquiry in linguistic quarters has as yet many 
“ifs” and “buts.” It has, however, demonstrated with rea- 
sonable certainty the development of the various languages 
and dialects in India from the aboriginal Sanscrit, as well 
as the great part of languages and dialects overspreading 
Europe, and now America. This research has re-united a 
large part of the human family, once called the Japhetic. 
Were it not for the scientific repugnance to all things. re- 
vealed, this name would probably be adopted at once instead 
of the cumbersome name “Indo-European ” or “ Indo-Ger- 
manic.” I suppose the real objection to the name Japhetic 


lies in the fact that the acceptation of the name would in- 


volve a tacit implication at least, that, as Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth were brethren, the sons of one father, Noah, so the 
greatest linguistic families, the Semitic, Hamitic, and Ja-— 
phetic may have one common trunk in the Noahtic. The 
idea of such unity is at present absolutely repudiated by 
scholars. The Semitic family embraces especially Hebrew, 
the Assyrian, of cuneiform inscription, and Arabic and 
Chaldee ; the Hamitic has its chief representative in the 
Egyptian, known in the inscriptions called hieroglyphic. 
These three great families embrace nearly every form of 
language that has a literature in which their growth and 
development can be studied. The one great stem outside of 
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these, with a literature apparently by far antedating theirs, 
is the Chinese. Taking the three former, the Semitic, 
Hamitic, and Japhetic, as one group, and comparing them’ 
with the latter, the three present recognized structural sim- 
ilarities which differ fundamentally from the Chinese. Take 
for example, the English “I am,” the Latin sum, and the 
Greek eimi—all having about the same meaning — in all 
these forms we find an m which through the old Latin esam 
and Greek esmz is traced to an ancient pronoun m2, meaning 
«T.” This pronoun mz or m, meaning “I,” was, so to speak, 
glued on to the word es meaning “to be.” And although 
this # seems to us inseparably welded to the word am, or 
rather the chief element of the word itself, still the evi- 
dence is so overwhelming that we must accept it, this m 
was once a full and independent pronoun. Now, the He- 
brew does precisely the same, it glues on pronouns to verbs 
as subjects, and in addition also as objects; to nouns it 
glues them as possessives. Hence the Aryan, Hebrew, and 
Egyptian languages, which all share this similarity, are ~ 
known as in the agglutinative stage of development. But 
as the Semitic languages show much more plainly than 
English, Latin, etc., the elements so glued together, the 
name of agglutinative is now by many beginning to be lim- 
ited to the Hebrew and its relatives, while the European 
tongues, in which the elements are often traceable with 
greatest difficulty only, are generally called inflective. 

Using then the term agglutinative very broadly to indicate 
the character of Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic families, they 
differ greatly from the Chinese which is almost wholly un- 
_ able to make any such combination. Nearly every one of 
its words is chiefly and essentially a monosyllabic expression, 
presenting an idea rather than a name, which through in- 
flection of the voice and position in the sentence gains defi- 
nite value. All its words are called roots; and it has the 
great advantage, that it knows every one of its roots; while 
all other languages are in the majority of instances not sure | 
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_ whether they know the roots and are often more doubtful as 
to the meaning of that root ; hence many prefer the name 


stem to root. To give an example, take the word al/imenta- 


tion. Here areat least three things glued together, a/z (from 
alo, to nourish), ment, evidently from mens-tis, and atio, made 
into English “ation,” which may be for actio, whence the 


rude meaning of alimentation seems to be “an act with a 


mind to give nourishment.” But we are not sure of the 


underlying root meaning in any one of these three words: 
that of a/z may be milk ; of ment, kind ; that of actio, a roll- 
ing ; but it is mostly surmise. Yet if the word were in use 


in the Chinese tongue, every one of its elements would be 
in its simplest form of a monosyllable and understood as to 

meaning. Such languages are called zsolating ; they exhibit 
scarce any structure. 

__ We have now endeavored to go back areuih the ages in 
tracing the twigs of the tree to the limbs which once were 
‘its twigs; the limbs to the branches, which in their turn 

once were the twigs; and followed to a form which seems to 


stand alone. Can it be the trunk upon which the linguistic 


tree rises? The question is at present negatived ; much as 
an impulse of the moment might lead us to an affirmative 
conclusion, we have as yet no means of verifying it. 


What are the difficulties in the way of such a conclusion ?- 


It is comparatively easy enough, from what has already 


been done in disentangling the linguistic thread, to come to > 
the conclusion that language is a matter of growth and de- 


velopment. In the Aryan division perhaps the most work 
has been done; and one may follow it from its source to a 
point where two hitherto united elements part; trace the 
different paths of developments thenceforth pursued, and so 


watch the ever new differentiations, and come ultimately to 


the ramification of modern Babylon. 

But there is one inquiry which as yet has received scarcely 
any consideration in the great pursuit of this living thread, 
and that is the causes of the divergencies, which have from 
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the beginning tended to split up language and to multiply 
its forms. 

We are told that the Greeks and the Romans developed 
differently — linguistically speaking — because, in the prog- 
ress of emigrating from the Aryan centre, the wave of 
emigration proceeded as one, until in the Thracian fields it 
parted, one branch descending southward to Hellas, until it 
was stopped in its progress by the sea, while the other 
branch rolled westward, until the Alps turned the stream 
southward, and ultimately it was brought to its limits’ by the 
sea bounding Italy. It is suggested that the different 
countries, climates, occupation, and manner of living deter- 
mined accidentally the independent development of the 
Greeks and Latins as races as well as their speech, until at 
last, when they met upon the newly discovered paths of the 
sea, brothers of old faced each other as strangers. 

The theory of physical influence as sufficient to cute 
the great variations bears inherent weaknesses; but still 
none better has been distinctly brought to the front. It is 
a line of quite subtile, not to say difficult, inquiry. Its ma- 
_ terial can be gathered in the slowest possible ways only, by 
the purely scientific method of collecting facts. History 
must be searched in every quarter, and be re-written upon a 
philological basis ; then its data have to be searched philo- 
sophically, but also upon a philological basis ; out of it must 
_be sought the ethical elements, and the religious basis, and 
all must be interrogated from a philological point of view in 
order to discover whether they have any relation to the law 
of changes in which the progress of language moves. 

The progress of linguistic differentiation proceeds in the 
consonantal line. Going, for example, from the Greek to 
the Latin the initial aspirant returns often as a sibilant, so 
that Aistemi becomes sisto ; hyle, sylva; etc. In our Teutonic 
branch, the English aspirate-dental is found as a simple ex- 
plosive in German, according to which ¢his and ¢hat are met 
as dieses and das in the other. No mere climatic or geo- 
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graphical influences can be the origin of such differentiation, 
especially since very often sounds (as # in Latin) are not 
lost out of the — but only disappear from classes of 
words. 

It is perhaps bold to assume, but a thinking mind cannot 
forbear to surmise, that there must be mental reasons for 
the differentiations, which express themselves in the conso- 
nantal modification. The thought lies near that the differ- 
entiation is in fact a physiological process, the expression of — 
a biological movement. Boldly stated this mode of concep- 
tion makes the letters of our alphabet bodies expressive of 
life, for our letters are the representatives of sounds, the 
consonantal elements, in which the differentiation becomes 
apparent, as the result of the many-sided influence which 
the human life exerts. 

As yet only the geographical ground has received any, 
and that the merest passing attention, while the more im- 
portant, relating to the mental condition of man, is almost 
ah absolute blank. Yet no one can venture with any degree 
of certainty upon the scientific evolution, based upon the 
changes in language, without a larger than the present num- 
ber of detached facts under view. 

Great as the linguistic strides have been in this century, 
it is yet to be noted, that more is done to facilitate original 
inquiry in almost every other than the linguistic field. The 
laboratory method is applied in every direction. Yet there 
is no institution where a workshop is fitted up, under the 
direction of whose superintendent, language as such is made 
to disclose its manifold qualities, and to render them evi- 
dent. _There are, it is true, endowed chairs of Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, etc.; comparative philology has its 
chairs ; but there is no room equipped where the ear can be 
laid close to the virgin soil, and the eye watch the electric 
pulsations, where the.«mind touches earth, and speech be- 
comes physical. 

We might feel noe to leave the subject here, simply 
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stating that philology seems to have reached the end of its 
analytical stage, and is barely in the beginning of the syn- 


thetic phase. But in order to understand more rationally - 


the progress of linguistic advancement and to come nearer 
the source of its rising, factors beside the etymological and 
historical must be considered. They can as yet be touched 
upon only as principles. _ | 7 

In the reading of manuscripts when the collation of texts 
containing the New Testament became a necessity, scholars 
have come upon a class of parchments, where a newer writ- 
ing appears upon an almost obliterated ancient text. These 
so-called palimpsests demanded a new way of reading, and 
through the careful training of the eye some scholars have 
shown a great aptness in not seeing the plain new writing 
but seizing with marvellous dexterity the underlying faint 
original. Thus very important ancient witnesses to the 
New Testament have been found. | 

It is most interesting to see that a very similar philologi- 


cal process has been discovered. When the Assyrian lan-; 


guage in its quaint wedge writing began to be read with. 
anything like a certainty, it soon began to be found that 
_certain signs have ‘a variety of syllabic values (as many as a 


dozen). The origin of such variety is only partly under- | 


stood. So much seems clear, however, that the Assyrian 
language, which is now seen to be Semitic, was originally 
not Semitic. Just what the language was is yet in dispute, 
though indications strongly tend to place it in the Mongo- 
lian (Chinese) group. Partly the sound in pronouncing, and 
partly the meaning of the original monosyllabic word, con- 
tributed to the material for the present Semitic language. 
Thus under the present Semitic Assyrian the linguistic 
student is beginning to learn to read, and bring to the light, 
an older language, in which perhaps the future may find 
records of prehistoric races. : 

This process is more like bringing to the surface a lump 
- of coal, hunting there for fossil specimens, and studying a 
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vegetation, the prototype of the present plant-life. But the 
find bears in it a suggestion. The suggestion is in the fact 
that the ancient tongue has left no monuments of its own 
existence and life except in the Semitic garb, and to the 
future world of humanity the proto-Assyrian type would 
have been lost except for the Semitic, shall we call it in- 
_ terference, or help? 
The case seems to us quite strange; and yet it is in 
reality no more so than the one at our frontier, when the 
missionary goes among the Ojibway Indians, and to bring 
his message to them, not only learns their language, but re- 
duces it to signs and constructs their language for them; — 
and teaches them their own in writing, ‘that he may transmit 
the Gospel story to them. As the Christian gives the Amer- 
ican Indian his language in Christian form, in a somewhat 
similar manner the Semite gave the Assyrian his language, 
though the case is in some manner reversed ; for-the Euro- 
pean gives the Indian the Ojibway language in the European 
‘form, while the Semite contributed his own language to the 
Assyrian, but gives it t him in the dress of the Assyrian. 
Thus the Semite gives the substance, the Christian trans- 
mits the form; but in either case the effect appears the 
same, the uncultivated race receives a language, that is, we 
and the posterity. become cognizant of the language asa 
fact, which without this influence would have been to the 
future non-extant, a simple blank without even the knowl- 
edge that there was a blank. | 
Are these two cases isolated? Let us hear the Greek 
speak of the genesis of his language. He says Kadmus 
brought it to them from across the water. This Kadmus 
is a mysterious individual. He looks thoroughly Greek. 
Apollodorus informs us he was the son of a Phoenician king — 
(Agenor) and brother of Europa. When this sister was car- 
_ ried away by Zeus, Kadmus and others of the family went 
in quest of her. The outcome was, Kadmus, not finding . 
her, located (under advice of the Delphic oracle) in Greece, 
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- founded Thebes, 1550 B. c., and gave the Greeks their lan- 
guage in the Phoenician characters. The story of Kadmus 
_ is proved to be a myth, an allegory relating the fact that 
Europe was a sister to Asia; but when looked at from the 
side of the gods, was not, because’ without civilization. 
Kadmus is identical with the Hebrew word Qedem, the east, 
loaded with a Greek ending — os —to make him a Greek. 
The East alone can bring enlightenment, and as a fact we 
find the Greek alphabet of the older form identical with the 
H ebrew, and its letters are called Kadmeta, Phoentketa gram- 
mata, that is, the “ Eastern,” or “ Phoenician ”’ characters. 

Ask Rome, and she, in turn, confesses her indebtedness 
to Greece, who imparted what she had received. So the © 
making of language has virtually proceeded on the same line; 
a tangible form, capable of being preserved, has been the 
result of contact with the East and the light of the Orient. 
Shall we not say that the permanency of language is the 
result of contact with religion? If so, it would seem strange 
that so important a factor should be overlooked in the Divine 
Word itself. And, yet, when read simply, it is seen that it 
is not omitted ; for the very account which seems to obliter- 
ate the perfection of original human speech —the confusion 
of tongues at Babel—really tells of the preservation of 
_ speech which was threatened with ruin rong intellectual 
self-exaltation. 

Now here (GEN. xi. 1-9), “ When the — came down to 
see the city and tower which the children of men builded, 
_and said let us confound their language, that they may not 
-understand one another’s speech,’ He did not use the word 
confound in the sense in which it is commonly understood, 
for the word in the Hebrew dalal means ¢o pour together, 
that is, one to another, being almost universally used of 
pouring oil over something. The word is then used in the 
Latin conception. 

And while in one sense, indeed, the story of the decay of 
the first Ancient Church after the flood may be read, still — 
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there is also presented the wonderful preservation of the 
remnant, when the language of religion is permitted to put 
life into the form doomed to death and oblivion without it ; 
and Babel may become indeed what its name in its own 
language means, Bab El, the gate of God (though not of 
Jehovah). 

Of the people also it is said, “The Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth.” The word for scat- 
tering (which is probably onomatopoetic from a stone strik- 
ing the surface of water, making afterward the ringwaves) 
is-once used of the wind in its gyres, and hence means a 
flowing, a welling forth of people mostly, and a few times of 
sheep. Whether the term is applicable to the migratory 
motion of races may be questioned, but it surely contains 


the contact by which the mental states of light are trans- 
mitted from centre to circumference. : 


There is then strong confirmation to the fact that the 


world’s written language is due to the Semitic influence, not 


as a linguistic branch, but as the center of religion, on ac- 
count of its having the Word — the rise and progress of the 
languages of culture is due to the contact with the light. 


But language existed in writing long before the Hebrew 


language and dispensation, of -which the Egyptian _hiero- 


glyphs and the Chinese literature are witnesses. Histor-_ 


ically, the legend of Babel and its confusion also precedes 
the Hebrew era. The main fact to be gained, and which 
also is manifest in the Assyrian language is, that the Hebrew 


as a tongue is older by far than the Jewish race, and seems © 


to be the post-diluvian language, the language of the Ancient 
Church, though in that early time quite different from what 
we now know it to be. Even in the days of Abraham — 
howsoever the hearts may have differed—the lip was so 
much one, that he travelled from Ur of the Chaldees through 
Syria and Palestine into Egypt without needing an inter- 
preter; though some centuries later Joseph talked to his 
brethren through an interpreter. This indicates an approach 


of types that bring us near to the root of the human speech. — 
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We have difficulty in following the path farther back- 
ward into primeval life, although traces are not wanting 
even there, and if they be but the trail of a single individual. 
We find the man who made them in Jewish fables, the son 
of Jared, father of Methuselah, Enoch. The Jews relate 
that he was the inventor of writing, arithmetic, astronomy, 
etc. According to the Scriptures (GEN. v. 18-22) he lived. 
to be three hundred and sixty-five years old, which are sup- 
posed to be indicative of the days of the year, whence he is 
sometimes also called the father of time. He is said to have 
written three hundred books, which would be one a year 
during the three hundred years he walked with God after he 
begat Methuselah. To him is ascribed the so-called Jewish 
apocalyptic “ Book of Enoch.” There would be little more 
than fable in all this, though we should feel inclined to say 
that there might be an underlying reality, since his name 
‘means a teacher, an initiator. Scientific facts have yet to 
be gathered inthis region. Meanwhile we may hear the 
principles of the sage of the last century. | 

Concerning Enoch we read i in “Arcana Coelestia” 519: 


There were at that time those who of the things perceived in the Most 
Ancient and the following churches, made doctrine or teaching that it — 
might serve as a rule (worma for gnorima,a thing to be known and 
followed), and thence what is good and true might be known. Those 
who were such were called Enoch (Chanokh). He is said to have 
walked with God (not with Jehovah); to walk with God is to teach and 
live according to the doctrines of faith. ... Yet of Enoch it is not 
said “he walked wth God” but another word which signifies a cum 
Deo, “from with God” . ... The things proper to faith are to walk 
to seek. 


‘True Christian Religion” is somewhat more definite, for 
we read : 


_I have been instructed that the men of the Most Ancient Church 
(which was before the flood) were of so heavenly a genius that they 
talked with angels of heaven; and that they could talk with them through 
(per) correspondences. Their state of wisdom thus became such that 
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whatever they saw on the earth served them to think not only naturally, 
but also spiritually ; therefore conjointly with angels of heaven. I have 
been instructed further that Enoch . . . with his companions gathered 
from their mouths correspondences, and brought a knowledge of them 
to those coming after. It was from this that the knowledge of corre- 
spondences. had not only been known in many kingdoms of Asia, but 
also cultivated (excu/ta), especially in the land of Canaan, in Egypt, 
Assyria, Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, in Tyre, Sidon, Nineveh, and that it was 
carried thence into Greece, but there turned into the nature of fables, 
as may be evident from the most ancient writings there. (202.) 


Whether this application to study and cultivation of cor-— 
respondence actually implies writing with those who were 
called Enoch, or whether it is the beginning of oral instruc- 
tion out of which later sprang this art, may be immaterial ; | 
but the conclusion will remain that it was the substance of 
faith and its teaching, Divine truth humanly apprehended 
that gave rise to it. Hence still the same principle prevails, 
which is that from most ancient times the substance of 

religion was the mother of written or permanent language. 

There is at present a line of inquiry pursued in the lin- 
guistic field to bring this science up to date with the master- 
theory of the age, Evolution. The principle stated is, that 
it is not enough to trace language to monosyllabic roots ; for 
language cannot be the evolution of a root, which appears 
itself upon the stage of life as a result. Hence the strictly 
scientific inquiry forsakes the literary path and resorts to 
empiricism. The effort is to evolve this, as everything else, 
out of nothing. Contradictory as it is, science seems satis- 
fied when it has reduced its inquiry to zero. While ab- 
stractly “out of nothing nothing comes,” scientifically “every- 
thing seems to come from nothing.’”’ Hence language is | 
reduced to infants’ babble, to the embryonic involuntary 
motions of swallowing, which give the first mobility to organs | 
which in the future will speak. Rising from those obscure 
reflex motives which potential man shares with brute nature, 
and observing the relation of the ego in its adaptation to 
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the environment when it expresses feelings of delight, and 

everything in the scale of feeling down to pain and misery, 

by outcries and gestures, the empiricist declares that human 

speech and language in the form of a Bacon .and Shakespeare 

does not differ in kind, but only in degree, from animal lan- 
guage. But his evolution does not produce language, it 

reaches only sound. Nor will in fact his closest observation’ 
of infant life reveal itself the origin of language, because the 
infant of the nineteenth century begins with the environ- © 
ments of the nineteenth century, which means that the ac- 

quired evolution of humanity is at the given moment the 
basis of new-born human life. With what rapidity the hand 

of history moves over the dial of life in a babe born ina 

nineteenth century home-until it reaches the fifth year of 

life! Its motions are so gigantic that the most expert mind 

traces there only leaps ; and hence the observations in this 

line have ever been much distrusted. It is the long scroll 

of human history which to the experienced will reveal the 

slowly plodding steps of advancement ; and we may say, 
that whatever this scientific age may dictate, the expert will 
ultimately find the base of language in the religious nature 
of man, and there alone. To him it will dawn at last that 
human speech lies engrafted in his spiritual nature, and its 
relation to Divine truth ; that the force or energy is life not 
chance; and that its development is the history of regenera- 
tion. 


Jacosp E. WERREN. 
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BOEHME AND SWEDENBORG. 


In the Life of William Henry Channing, written by his 
friend Octavius B. Frothingham (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


Boston, 1886), the meagre account of Mr. Channing’s actual 


usefulness terminates with this sympathetic paragraph : 


This man’s life, it is said, was a failure. He lived in dreamland. He 


brought nothing to pass. He made no useful contribution to his age. 
He left no mark on his generation. He did but repeat the fancies of 
Boehme and Swedenborg. Be itso. Still, his friends did not think his 
career aimless or ineffective. 


The occurrence here of the names of Boehme and Swe- 


denborg in a common disparagement reminded one reader 
that this is a not unusual combination among writers dis- 
posed to regard the system of theology of the New Church 
with aversion, and it suggested the advisability of making a 
study of the Teutonic Philosopher in the hope of finding out 
what the world owes to him, and also of ascertaining the 
propriety or impropriety of his frequent mention in connec- 
tion with Swedenborg. | 

It may seem singular that this has not been attempted 
before by some one of us. Mr. Charles H. Drew has indeed 
written a paper under the title, “ Swedenborg’s Memorable 
Relations Compared with the Alleged Visions of Jacob 
Boehme,” and he cites the remark of a recent writer that 
“Many of Boehme’s followers have accepted the, in some 
respects, not dissimilar revelations of Emanuel Swedenborg,” 
and the saying of another writer that “ Swedenborg is a 


legitimate successor of Boehme;”’ but, as the visions are a 


very small part of Boehme’s books, the comparison was _ nec- 
essarily very limited. It is, however, a carefully prepared 
essay and will repay the reader who will turn to the last or 
forty-fourth volume of the first series of the Mew-/erusalem 


Magazine. 
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Another writer has viewed the subject from our point of 
view, Alfred Roffe, an engraver, of Somerstown, London, 
who seems to have been also a student of Shakespeare. 
After his death his brother, who tells us that he set the 
type with his own hand, published a thin, but handsome 
volume, entitled “The Real Religion of Shakespeare, with a 
Lecture on Jacob Behmen from the point of view of the 
New Church. Twenty Copies Privately Printed, London, 
1872.” Mr. Roffe’s lecture appears to have been written 
several years before and was intended for the “ Swedenborg 
Association,” an organization formed for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the philosophical works ; but it was not read and was 
not made useful until his brother’s publication of it. There 
is a copy in the Boston Public Library. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Roffe also begins by quoting a remark of Sir 
Humphrey Davy in which Boehme and Swedenborg are put 
together. Mr. Roffe’s study of Boehme had been somewhat 
thorough, but he gives only his conclusions in certain nega- 
tive propositions, and thus his treatment is inadequate. 

It was perhaps at about the same time that Mr. Roffe 
appears in the Jntellectual Repository, in consequence of his 
reading a summary article on Boehme by Robert Hindmarsh 
in 1814. Hindmarsh, without attempting to be thorough, 
and apparently intending to make the briefest possible ans- 
wer to some one’s inquiry as to how he regarded Boehme, 
had pointed out that the idea of sourness and darkness and 
wrath, as essential to God, was wholly wrong. Mr. Roffe 
did not question the accuracy of this criticism ; but, in the 
issues for September and October, 1847, he expressed his 
desire to be just to Boehme, and he gave several extracts 
which show that he had read him extensively. In his second 
article he dealt with the differences between the teachings of 
Boehme and Swedenborg, and showed that they are vast. 
There the subject appears to have rested, in England. 

It seems right, in attempting to give an account of a 
writer, to do just what we are always asking hasty critics of 
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Swedenborg to do, that is, to get a thorough first-hand knowl- 
edge of the writer’s own words, to endeavor to enter fairly 
and kindly into his life and labors, and to ascertain so far as. 
is possible his true place in the history of Christianity. I 
have, therefore, availed myself of all the books of or relating 
to Boehme in the libraries of Harvard University, the City 
of Boston, and the Boston Athenaeum, including the Ger- 
man edition of Shiebler, Leipsic, 1831-1842, in seven vol- 
umes octavo; the English edition of William Law, London, 
1764-1781, in four volumes quarto ; Sparrow’s edition of the 
minor works, London, 1661 and 1662; Edward Taylor’s 
Abridgement and Biography, London, 1691 ; Francis Okeley’s 
enthusiastic Memoirs of “ The Mysterious and Extraordinary 
Theosopher,”’ Northampton, England, 1780; and brief ac- 
counts and estimates in Vaughn’s Hours with the Mystics, 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, and other general works. | 
Franz Hartmann’s “ Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme, 
the God-Taught Philosopher,” London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1891, is the work of a writer who uses the- 
osophic terms of which Boehme was wholly ignorant, and so 
confuses the reader. The best modern book seems to be, 
« Jacob Boehme: His Life and Teaching, or Studies in The- 
osophy.” By Dr. Hans Lassen Martensen, Metropolitan of 
Denmark. Translated by T. Rhys Evans. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1885. The only fault that can be found 
with the friendly treatise of this aged Danish bishop is that 
he prefers to use his own terms rather than to quote 
Boehme’s uncouth ones, and may modify unintentionally the 
teachings which he exhibits. : 

Before proceeding to speak of the man, let me note that 
his name has been written and printed in several forms, so 


that in a recent work of some rank, he is named either 


Boehme or Behmen at will, and the indexer evidently re- 
garded these names as those of two men and made his index 

accordingly, but Behmen seems to be the Anglicized form of 
the name, which is properly Boehme, and all recent writers 
are using that form. 
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Jacob Boehme was born in 1575, in Germany, near Gor- 
litz, which lies about fifty miles east of Dresden. His 
_ parents were peasants. The Reformation had taken place, 
and they were Lutherans. It was a time of agitation in the 
Church, of advance in awakening philosophy and science, 
and of exploration beyond sea. Wars were frequent. Rulers 

were changing. Sweden had become Lutheran. England 
had thrown off the yoke of the Roman Church. The Ger- 
man Bible was in the hands of the people. Calvin had 
stirred up endless controversies in theology. The Council 
of Trent’ had compacted Catholicism against all foes. It 
was a time of religious hatreds and cruelties; but, at the 
same time, men were searching into the old learning for 
better thoughts than any priesthood was telling. The Jew- 
ish Cabala, a repository of symbolism and mystic tradition, 
was studied. Paracelsus was combining anatomy with astrol- 
ogy. New seats of learning, since become famous, were 
being established. » Religious liberty asserted itself against 
heavy odds, but looked hopefully to America. To be sure, 
in 1600 Giordano Bruno will burn at Rome, but the advance 
of learning will not be checked. Printing had come. The 
post-office, watches, maps, the spinning-wheel, the telescope 
were here. The true theory of the solar system was abroad. 
The Elizabethan Age was not far in the future. 

The history of Mysticism, of the direct approach to the 
Lord by people whose actual religion far transcended that 
of the masses, although they were often deficient in intel- 
lect, has never been fully told. Martensen says that he had 
hoped to do it, but had not found time. Vaughn only goes 
so far as to claim the title, “ Hours with the Mystics,” for 
his excellent book. It-will be found that a line, possibly an 
unbroken line, extended all the way from the Nicene Coun- 
cil down, a line of those who received answers to private 
prayer, who had marked perceptions of the corruption of the 
Church, and whose eyes were not closed to the things of the 
spirit. Especially were there men and women in Germany 
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from the fourteenth century onward, Eckart, Tauler, Suso, 


the author of “ Theologia Germanica,”’ who had great light 
on some points of practical religion, and St. Theresa, Madame 
Guyon, Molinos, Fenelon, and others, must be reckoned of 
equal significance. 

Boehme -became a herd-boy, quiet, deficient in iphiieical 
strength. He enjoyed the little schooling which he had, 


rather than outward activity. The first incident of impor- 


tance to him took place while he was with the cattle in the 
field. Straying one day he suddenly saw among the rocks 
a vault containing gold. He ran back and told his compan- 


‘ions, who searched for it, but without success. As he was © 


not strong enough for the farm he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. Then came the second incident. While alone 
in the shop he was visited by a stranger who charged him 
to read the Scriptures diligently, for God had great deeds 
for him to do. Jacob was so serious and so disposed to re- 
prove his master’s sins that he was given his liberty before 
his time expired. He then went about some, hearing every- 
where religious disputation, until he was twenty, when he 
set up his own shop and married a butcher’s daughter, of 
whom we only know that she was a faithful wife and bare 
him four sons. 


Sometime before this, while at work in his shop, he had a . 


season of remarkable peace for seven days and felt himself 
inwardly illumined. This came again in the year 1600, when 
the flashing of a burnished pewter dish was the occasion of 
another season of splendor during which he felt that he 
could see the principles of things and that the trees and 
grass opened their secrets. He said nothing of this at the 
time, and we know it only through his later accounts. He 
kept at work and at peace with all. Ten years later the 
‘vision came again, and now all that he had previously dis- 
cerned was seen to come into a unity of view. He was also 
impressed with a desire to write. This he did in a hurried 
and imperfect manner for his own ‘sake, lest. he should for- 
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get the precious thoughts, and this composition he regarded 
as very imperfect compared with later ones. 

Before Boehme had finished this writing he loaned the 
manuscript to a nobleman who desired to look at it, and who 
was so much pleased that he had it copied in order that 


others might read it. Among those to whom it came was 


Boehme’s pastor, the clergyman Richter, who denounced it 


publicly and privately and declared that it smelled of shoe- 


maker’s pitch, that Boehme was antichrist, drunken, a ras- 
cally knave, and so forth, as any bigot would do. 

What now was the nature of this book which was later 
published under the title of “ Aurora, the Root or Mother of 
Philosophy, Astrology, and Theology on the Proper Basis, 
or a Description of Nature.” It contains twenty-seven 


chapters and covers about three hundred pages. The head- 


ings of the chapters are as follows : 


1. Searching out the Divine Being in Nature in both Qualities. 

2. Instruction how one shall obtain the Divine and Natural Being. 

3. The Highly-Blessed, Triumphant, Holy, Three-Fold God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, One God. 

4. The Creation of the Holy Angels, an Opening or oe Gate of 
Heaven. 

5. The Bodily pitino the Being and Self of the Angels. 

6. How an Angel and Man are the Image and Likeness of God. 

7. The Province, Place, Abode, and Array of the Angels, How it was 
in the Beginning by Creation, and how it has Become. 

8. The Whole Body of the Angelic Kingdom, the Great Mystery. 

g. The Gracious, Friendly, and Merciful Love of God, the Great 
Heavenly and Divine Mystery. | 

10. The Six Fountain Spirits in the Divine Force. 

The Seventh Fountain Spirit in the Divine Force. 

12. _ The Birth and Coming of. the Holy Angels, their Principality, 
Order, and Heavenly Joy. 

13. The Heavy, Sorrowful, and Pitiable Fall of the Royal Lucifer. 

14. How Lucifer, the most Beautiful Angel in Heaven, Became the 
most Dreadful Devil. 

15. The Third Species or State of Lucifer’s Transgression. 

16. The Seventh — or State of Transgression with Lucifer and 
His Angels. 
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17. The Sad and Pitiable Condition of Corrupted Nature, and the 
Origin of the Four Elements in Place of the Holy Government of God. 

18. Creation of Heaven and Earth and the Seven Days. _ 

19. The Created Heaven “e the State of the Earth and Water, of 
Light and Darkness. 

20. Second Day. 

21. Third Day. 

22. Birth of the Stars and Creation of the Fourth Day. 

23. The Deep above the Earth. 

24. The Embodiment of the Stars. 

25. The Whole Life, the Birth of the Stars, or the oo Astrol- 
ogy or Whole Life of this World. ; 

26. The Planets, Saturn, Venus, and Mercury. 

27. Remark of the Author upon His Book. 


It will be seen in going over this table of contents that it 
lacks order and that certain subjects go and come in it. 
The Fall comes before the Creation. The Planets operate 
before their birth is told. But this confusion will be over- 
looked when we remember that it was the first work which 
this untrained mind had ever done and that it lacked all 
revision. Indeed, all subsequent writing was done in the. 
effort to supply the deficiencies of this first essay, and thus — 
it affords the only proper commentary upon it. I shall note 
the principal points here. | 

He begins by stating at once his dualistic idea. In every 
creature there are two qualities, Light and Darkness, Sweet- - 
ness and Sourness, in short, Good and Evil. These are in 
God. Heaven and Hell were in Him before they were ex- 
ternalized. The angelic kingdom is that of God’s love, the 
infernal is that of God’s wrath. In a sense the darkness, 
the wrath, even precede the light, the love. As the centre 
of a flame is black, the centre of the Divine is darkness. 
Boehme’s precise words, taken from another treatise, are, 
«“ The wrath and anger, with the abyss of hell, stand in the 


centre of the Father” (Threefold Life, i. 39). He contem-— 


plates the Father alone, and says, “If the eternal Will did 
not create in itself a second Will, the Father would be alone 
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and would be only an austere darkness” (Jéid. i. 49). And 
so he goes on to say, “In the second Will the Father be- 
cometh amiable, friendly, gentle. The second Will is truly 
another person” (50). And he says definitely, “There are 
two wills in one being; one is love, the other is anger.” 
(ii. 9.) 

Here I have not quoted from the “ Aurora,’ but have 
given the substance of his teaching there in a more distinct 
_ form and in his own words.- This is the doctrine known as 
Manicheism from Mani, a Persian of the third century, who 
had considerable influence during the period of the Gnostic 
heresies and whose teaching was never fully put aside, 
although the worldliness of the Church for some centuries 
caused all religious speculation to slumber. The revival of 
mental life immediately brought up the old discussions, and 
the Protestant mind was likely to be affected by newly re- 
vived opinions of the past. We know the Albigenses, for 
example, as the predecessors of the Lutherans by two cen- 
turies, opposing the Popes, and resisting in the south of 
France crusades sent against them. Well, the Albigenses 
held this Manicheism doctrine of the er of good and 
bad in God. : 

What then was Boehme’s idea of the Trinity? His dis- 
ciple, Edward Taylor, thus stated the three ae in the 
form : 


1.» The Fountain of Darkness. 
_ 2. The Power of Light. 
3. The Outbirth from Darkness by 1 means of Light. 


_ Boehme always reasoned this out in this way: the begin- 

ning of all things is darkness longing for light, the needed 
companion of this darkness is light, and their union produces 
the active mind. Thus from the contact of opposites he 
evolved a third which is virtually the previous twoin balance 
and harmony and productiveness. This is best seen stated 
in Boehme’s answer to the question : 3 
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What is God’s Love and Anger? How may it be only One? Answer: 
All things consist in Yea and Nay, be it Divine, diabolical, or earthy. 
The One, the Yea, is Power, Life, Truth, or God Himself. The Nay 
manifesteth the Yea by its contrary. They have two centres, as Day 
and Night, Heat and Cold. Nay is the reflex image of Yea. Yea un- 
closeth, Nay incloseth. Yea or Unity is an outflowing emanation of the 
Nothing which yet is the ground of all Being. Nay is an indrawing 
selfhood, making a ground whence come forms or os (Quoted 
by Taylor from Theosophic 


Again he says: 


The third is a mixed essence out of the first two, and is against them 
both, and wills to be in its own, and yet has also two wills in itself from 
the first two, one of which tends to the right hand, the other to the left. 


_(Threefold Life, xiii. 46.) 


This is Hegelian, and Hegel admitted his indebtedness to 
Boehme for a start in his scheme of opposites. The two are 
alike in one respect, that they proceed in their cosmology 
from the circumference to the centre, Hegel of course openly 
in his Phenomenology, Bochme in his own way as manifestly.. 
Notice the statements which might be indefinitely multiplied. 


-as to this dualism everywhere and therefore in God as the 


absolute source. But how absolute God is with Boehme we 
cannot assert, for he distinctly says here in the “ Aurora,” 
“When we name the whole creation, the total God is 
named ” (ii. 51). When asked as to the origin of evil, evi-— 
dently with a view to ascertaining if he would say that evil 
is in God, he answered, “ There is a gall in the body. The 
bitter quality is in God, yet not_as in men, for it is an ever- 
lasting power and triumphing joy” (51); and he went on to 
explain that melancholy in man is due to the overflow of the 


gall, but in God no such disorder occurs. There was a 


treatise on the temperaments carrying out this idea to its 
full development. 

I dwell on this dualism, because, — not strictly an 
original contribution to the world’s philosophies, it is that 
point, so wonderfully elaborated by Hegel, which will give 
Boehme any place among thinkers a few years hence. 
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As to the Trinity, rationally speaking, he seems to be 
never clear. Thus he says in the “ Aurora,” “God the Son 
is not another, yet His property (ezgenthum) is other than 
that of the Father ” (58), a contradiction which is nowhere 
relieved. . 

This question of evil was probably daily diseumand in 
Boehme’s presence, and it was clearly the subject of frequent 
meditations ; and, as he could not attain to the idea of evil 
being perverted good, it stood with him as an original entity. 
How far he was from seeing the truth on this point may be 
seen from his answer to the question of a man, “ Why was I 
made evil?” The answer was, “ If the clay had been better, 
God had made him a better man.” This of course dodged 
the question, although it was not the respondent’s purpose 
to deal craftily, but he was in a tight place. Again, when 
asked to explain the reason of the Lord’s saying, “ And they 
would not ” (MATT. xxiii. 37), he said that they were “ thistle- 
~ children.” (Grace, Providence, and Election, ix. 10 and xi. 
68.) 
Having dwelt so long on the “Aurora” in its principal 
point, let me pass on to speak briefly of the minor ones, 
The creation first produced the great angel Lucifer. He 
fell a victim to pride. Then, as the creation proceeded with 
Adam and the rest, Lucifer or Satan was the perpetual 
enemy. Adam was at first pure, but he yielded himself to 
be overcome. Eve was lower than. Adam. “The noble 
philosopher’s stone was as easy to be found by Adam as any 
other stone” (Threefold Life, xi. 21). “The devil saw 
that lust dwelt in Adam, and he acted still more powerfully 
upon the sa/ nitre in Adam” (Aurora, xvii. 21). “ Tempta- 
tion also comes from a malignant conjunction of the stars.” 
(Complexions, Chap. iv.) : 

Here, perhaps a little suddenly, we come upon the Para- 
celsian side, but not more rapidly than Boehme does. To 
him everything had its elements from sulphur, mercury, and 
salt, and he thus explained man’s composition : 
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The centre is phur, the light is su/ for it is the soul (in German see/). 
The hur is the sour wheel which causeth the soul. Jer is the shiver- 


ing wheel, cz is the pressing out, rd is the flash of fire, ws isthe burning _ 


fire.. (Threefold Life, ii. 19, 41, 42.) 


Boehme is not raving here. He is only using the clue 
which he felt that he had obtained to the meaning of words 
by their sound. In the Szgnatura Rerum he said that “sul- 
phur is the outward world, mercury the wheel of motion, 
and the salnitral flagrat is the sude of the essence” (xiv. 42, 
49). Nor is he raving now, for he has been obliged to use 
terms which he did not understand as they seemed to him 
by their sound to be intended to be used. 

Another specimen of his analysis is in what he . says of 
the name Jehovah: 


The first letter 7 or J is the effusion of the Eternal Unity becoming 
something ; ¢ is a threefold / where the Trinity shuts itself in the unity; © 
h is the word or breathing; 9 is the circumference or Son of God; vw is 
the proceeding spirit; @ is the wisdom. (Clavis.) 


The instance of this exercise of his gift which seems sthe 
most absurd is when he takes up the Am anfang shuf Gott 
Himmel und Erde of the beginning of Genesis (Aurora, 
xviii.), and goes on with it in seemingly entire ignorance of 
the fact that he is not dealing with the original language. 
The seven days to him are Sunday, Monday, and the rest. 
So with the Lord’s Prayer he thus proceeds : 3 


Unser Vater. Unis God’s eternal will to nature, ser comprehends 
in it the first four forms of nature, Va is the matrix upon the cross, ¢er 
is the mercury in the centre of nature. (Threefold Life, xvi. 44.) 


The later work on the “ Threefold Life of Man” has been 
quoted from as well as the “ Aurora,” because it is the later 
_ and more finished work, but there are perhaps reasons why 
the “Forty Questions” should have been preferred, this 
being a work of more direct statements brought out by 

Boehme’s friend, Dr. Balthazar Walter, a travelled man, who 
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sought to fix Boehme’s teachings by getting answers to forty 
questions concerning the soul. The answers are diffuse and 
sometimes evasive, but they do embrace many clear sen- 
tences. When asked, “Whence proceeded the soul?” he 
replied with forty Neo-Platonistic pages on the ten forms of 
fire; but to the question, “ What is the form of the soul?” 
he answered that it was “a globe with a cross and two 
eyes,” evidently thinking that it had the form of the skull. 
One of the powers of the soul he reckoned to be the wonder- 
working power of Moses, Joshua, etc. 

Certain gems of light, especially noticeable ' a New- 


Churchman, may as well be cited here: 


After the fall man became brutish. God became man te deliver him 


_ from his dark earthiness. (Incarnation, Part I., Chap. ii. 62, 64.) 


The whole visible world with all its being is a signature or figure of 
the universal spiritual world. (Signatura Rerum, ix. 1.) - 
Man is in this world already in heaven and hell. (Aurora, xx. 86.) 


_ Man only, among all earthly creatures, has a threefold nature, for he 
has also the internal spiritual world in him. (Quotation made by Roffe, 
page 52.) 

Faith is not an historical conceit, but a right life. (Apology against 


Balthazar Tylcken, iii.) 


_ All these ideas, mingled with a mass of the worst rubbish, 
were in the mind of that little, pale man, of drooping frame 
and low forehead and thin hair and stained hands, as he 
went one Sunday to the church, of which he lived and died 
a faithful adherent, not suspecting that his missing manu- 
script of the “ Aurora,” which he supposed to be lost, was 
to be used that day by a furious clergyman in a passionate 
abjurgation. To be sure'the Church did not escape censure 


in it. “You dainty bride, full of abominations and desola- 


tions, do you not see how the angel throweth you with the 
dragon into the abyss? or do you not know yourself yet?” 
is what Boehme was in the way of writing at large (this from 


_ Threefold Life, iii. 64), and there was a good deal of effu- 
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sive apology for his ignorance put in along with denuncia- 
tion of the learned in an irritating mixture. At any rate 
the irascible priest took the bait and stirred the waters of 
Gorlitz with all his might. On Monday the shoemaker was 
summoned before the magistrates, who ordered him to leave 


the town. He went, but the next day was called back by 


the magistrates in their cooler wisdom. They silenced him 
however, and bid him to stick to the last. That was in 1612 
when he was thirty-seven. He was silent until 1619, when 
he was forty-three, but his activity of mind did not abate, 
and he found companions who listened eagerly to his talk as 
he worked. They helped him to the words which he felt in 
need of, and, when one suggested the term zdea, he jumped 
up and said that it was before him a pure and heavenly 
maiden. At length he wrote again, boldly, and was active 
in it till the end. He never published anything, but his 
friends took care of his manuscripts. The list is as follows: 


1612. Aurora. 
1619. Three Principles. 

1620. Threefold Life of Man; Answers to Forty Questions ;, The In- 
carnation; The Six Points; Heavenly and Earthly Mystery; Last Times. 

1621. Significance of Things; Four Complexions; — Against 
Tylcken; Reflections upon Stiefel. 

1622. Repentance and Regeneration. 

1623. Providence and Election; Explanation of Genesis. 

1624. Table of Principles; Five Testaments; Dialogue between 
Souls; Defence against Richter; Further Answers to S2uestions ; Man- 
ual of Prayers; Letters to Persons. 


i his later replies to criticisms he was very bold, as when 


__ he wrote to Tylcken : 


This whole libel is a misconstruing. It cleaveth the Scripture by the 
hair of the head. I am a poor simple man. I wrote that book in my 
childhood. It was taken away from me. The envious man sucks only 
poison out of all that is good. Christ came in a meek, lowly form or 
condition, also his apostles were humble people; God can do so still, to 
bring to nothing the self-sense of the world. Balthazar | is the 


. devil’s advocate. 
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Richter attacked him again, and now the time had come 
when he must leave Gorlitz, but in going to Dresden he was 
among friends who had heard of him and who sought for ~ 
his conversation. In August, 1624, Richter died, leaving in 
.one of his sons an adherent of Boehme. Boehme himself 
survived only two months. He willingly subscribed the 
Lutheran Confession of Faith to satisfy the suspicious 
clergyman who attended him in sickness. His end was 
peaceful, and he spoke at the last of sweet singing heard 
by him. He was then fifty. His wife soon followed him. 

_ The funeral caused some contention. A symbol-painted 
cross which some one set up was pulled down. Not much 
respect was paid to his memory, except by Law, Baader, 
Jane Lead, and some others, until the tercentenary of his 
birth, in 1875, when a monument was erected and his fellow- 
craftsmen of the last celebrated their most: illustrious mem- 


ber. » 


As to the linking of the names of Swedenborg and 
Boehme, which is so common, Mr. Drew in the article re- 
ferred to said that the difference between them is as that of 
the spiritual and the natural. Mr. Roffe points out in his 
essay above mentioned, that Boehme was deficient in that 
he did not know the internal meaning of the Word, did not 
know the spiritual world, had no just idea of the planets, did 
not give woman her true position, and in fact was a mystic, 
while Swedenborg was a seer. This list of matters which 
Boehme did not know might be made much longer. 

Perhaps a third way of stating the matter is to say that, 
in no degree, was Boehme called to serve the Lord in re- 
spect to His Second Coming, or the New Christianity, while 
Swedenhorg was fully qualified to perform the great duty 
assigned to him. Like others of his kind Boehme felt the 
corruption of the Church, and he had also some perception 
of the reality of spirit, but he was nearly, if not quite, as far 
as any other man of his time from understanding all that 
Swedenborg was led to learn and must learn in order to do 
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the duty assigned to him. It can be seen at once that a 


knowledge of the spiritual world would be necessary, that 
the Holy Scripture and certainly the Book of Revelation — 
must be understood, that the degrees of life from the Infinite 
downwards must be known in order that the Creation, the 
Incarnation, and man’s regeneration might be clearly ex- 
plained, that the whole problem of evil must be rationally 
solved, and that all this must be done by a well ordered, 
well stored mind made use of in its freedom by the Lord. 
To all this Boehme did not approach by a vast distance. 
Bound by his total ignorance of science, and burdened by 
his crude mystical interpretations of Scripture, and leaning 
on learned friends whose aid was of doubtful advantage to 
one so unlearned, he might at least be prayerful, and he was 
so; he might sound an alarm against corruption in the 
Church, and this he did boldly ; he might question the truth 
of current pulpit teaching and open the way to a certain 
preparation for the truth, and this under the Divine Provi- 
dence he did most earnestly ; and this was all. 

Swedenborg was twice asked in letters if he had read 
Boehme. In writing to Dr. Beyer from ae | in Sep- 
tember, 1766, he said : | 


Of the writings of Boehme I am unable to judge, as I an never 
read them. 


Later, in F ebruary, 1767, he was asked to give his opin- 
ion of the writings of Boehme and L——, by whom I sup- 
pose William Law (1686-1761) to be meant. He answered, 


as Dr. Tafel has translated the Swedish : 


I have never read either. I was withheld from reading writers on 
dogmatic or systematic theology, before heaven was opened to me ; be- 
cause unfounded opinions and inventions might easily have insinuated 
themselves, which afterwards could only have been removed with diffi- 
culty; therefore, when heaven was opened to me, I had first to learn the ~ 
Hebrew language as well as the correspondences according to which 
the whole Bible is composed, which led me to read the Word of God 
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over many times; and, as God’s Word is the source whence all theology 
must be derived, I was enabled thereby to receive instruction from the 
Lord, Who is the Word. (Documents, ii. 260.) 


This is a clear statement. He was led directly to the 
Hebrew and the Incarnate Word. <A learned man, a well- 
equipped man every way, wholly independent of dogmatic 
teachers, he was brought into an extraordinary office without 
shock and without excitement. Boehme’s movement*was 


by an ecstatic and sudden way, Swedenborg’s was by a 


rational and extremely gradual way; Boehme saw mysteries 
which remained mysterious after he wrote of them, Sweden- 
borg penetrated the arcana of heavenly wisdom and wrote 
luminously and logically. To the one in his humble amaze- 
ment God still seemed wrathful, the Judgment still a wreck 
of matter, the stars still the rulers of life; to the other the 
Word was opened, the Lord Jesus Christ in His risen majesty 
was revealed, and the laws of universal order became known. : 
Intellectually Boehme is confusing, while to the heart he 
appeals with childlike and affectionate earnestness ; Sweden- 
borg addresses the whole nature and enlightens the under- 
standing most thoroughly, while his words chasten the affec- 
tions and point the way to regeneration and celestial peace. 

There is one other way in which the writings of the two 


‘may be compared. In the few and brief treatises of Boehme 


how much is clearly and confessedly taken from his imme- 
diate teachers? Francis Okeley should answer, because his 
biography is the most eulogistic, and thus he speaks or 
quotes the words of some eulogist : 


Dr. Balthazar Walter was a good physician and chemist who, after 
having travelled through Europe, Africa, and Asia, spent three months 
with Jacob and had many private and intimate conferences with him 


there. He drew up with extraordinarily deep and mature consideration 


the forty questions on the soul. . . . Jacob had not those Latin words 
and technical terms either from himself or from the reading of books, 
but they are such as he picked up in the acquaintance he cultivated, 
both by conversation and correspondence, with men of learning, espe- 
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cially physicians, chemists, and philosophers. The Greek word aay 
which I helped him to, proved vastly agreeable to him. 


In Martensen’s biography will be found a list of the terms 


which Boehme took from Paracelsus and used constantly 


and in a way to give the impression that they were not 
‘understood. These terms were especially ¢ncture, turba, 
Jlagrat, salnitre, mercury, —" and other terms of the 


alchemists. 


In the case of Swedenborg, on the other hand, there was 
no dependence upon the learned, and no intrusion can be > 
seen of any element indicating an earthly teacher. The 
most virulent defamers have never suggested the idea. To 
an unusually independent and inventive natural mind, a 
spiritual mind was joined which had its light directly from 
the Lord through the Scriptures, as he wrote : 


Since the Lord may not manifest Himself in person, as was shown in 
the preceding pages, and yet predicted that He would come and estab- 
lish a new church, the New Jerusalem, it follows that He will do this by 
means of a man, who can not only receive the doctrines of that church 
with the understanding, but also publish them by the press. I testify in 
truth that the Lord manifested Himself before me His servant and sent 
me to do this, and that afterwards He opened the sight of my spirit, and 
so admitted me to the spiritual world, and granted to me to see heaven 
and hell, and also to speak with angels and spirits, and this now contin- 
uously for twenty-seven years ; again, that from the first day of that call 
I have received nothing concerning the doctrines of that church from 
any angel, but from the Lord alone while I have been reading the Word. 


(True Christian Religion, n. 779.) 


This solemn statement has been ridiculed, from the sup- 
posed impossibility of the Lord making Himself known to 
any one, but no one has ever attempted to disprove it by the 
only rational means, namely, by showing from the works so 
written that they had their substance or source in any eccle- 
siastical or other leader preceding Swedenborg or in any 
philosopher or theologian of his day. Kant was surprised 
and alarmed to find.that he might be deemed guilty of fol- 
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lowing Swedenborg, and wrote the pamphlet intended to 
disparage him, entitled, «“ Dreams of a Ghost Seer,” in which 
he said, “ The system of Swedenborg is unfortunately very 
similar to my own philosophy.” As a writer a generation 
younger he saw that some would hold him indebted to Swe- 
denborg, whom he had once highly praised, for all that which 
reminded them of him. The same thought would have oc- 
curred to readers of Swedenborg if they had detected traces 
of Boehme or Spinoza or Leibnitz, for example; but the 
simple fact is that, while Boehme reflects Paracelsus on every 
page, Swedenborg reflects no one except the Divine Author 
of the Scriptures. Even the angels, with whom he con- 
versed on the subjects of his writing, cannot be said to have 
controlled in any way his utterances, for he expressly says: 


It has been given me to perceive what came from the Lord and what 
from the angels; what was from the-Lord was written, but what was 
from the angels was not written. (Apocalypse Explained, 1183.) 


It is not permitted any spirit or angel to teach a man on earth Divine 
truths, but the Lord teaches every one by the Word. ei Sacred 
Scripture, posthumous, n. 13.) 


As to the common classification of the two in a line of 
mystics, which one finds in so many books of general refer- 
ence and in such mentions as Frothingham’s, I can only say 
that it shows an utter lack of acquaintance with both men. 
A thorough and appreciative student of Boehme would find 
nothing of the Cabala nor of Paracelsus in Swedenborg, and 
would therefore regard him as possessed of no theosophic or 
ecstatic insight. On the other hand, a New-Churchman 
would find nothing valuable in Boehme, or in the mystics 
. generally, except their bold spirit of piety, and would regard 
their books as utterly obsolete. I cannot doubt that, while 
the uses performed by these two lie so far apart, yet the 
shoemaker did a good deed in arousing the minds of a small 
circle to question prevailing dogmas, and that thus he should 
have such respect from us as his actual service to man de- 
and no more. 
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It requires no gift of eae t to see that, with the rapid 
development of Biblical Theology, men are coming to value 
more and more those writers whose works contribute to a 
better understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. Now here 
Boehme’s work is not only worthless, but excites laughter 
by its naive triviality. On the other hand it is coming to be 
known that we owe to Swedenborg under the Divine aid an 
elaborate explanation of three books of the Word in their 
spiritual and universal application, namely, Genesis, Exodus, 
and Revelation, a less full but very definite interpretation of 
the Prophets and Psalms, more or less exhaustive expositions, 
by the way, of many passages in other books, and so clear a 
statement of the relation of spiritual things to natural that 
indeed the great books of Scripture and Nature are exhibited 
to us in their deeper significance as never before. In Boehme 
we are in the fog, in Swedenborg we see eye toeye. Vaughn, 
author of the “ Hours with Mystics,” is certainly an impar- 
tial judge, and is very properly appealed to in such a case. 
It may be well, in closing, to note that he speaks of Boehme’s : 
explanation of Genesis as “a precious piece of nonsense,” 
while he says of Swedenborg : Gee 


The thoughts of Swedenborg have never to struggle with expression 
like those of Boehme. His mind is of a methodical and scientific. cast. 
His style is calm and clear. He is easily understood. Nothing is lost 
in cloud. He is never amazed, he never exaggerates. He never pants _ 
and strives, has none of the tearful vehemence and glowing emotion © 
which choke the utterance of Boehme. He is never familiar in this 
page and rhapsodical in that. He is the Olympian Jove of mystics. 
He sets up no doctrine based on arbitrary or fantastical interpretations. 
His doctrinal system is drawn from the literal sense without any mysti- 
cism whatever. It is calmly deduced by citation, exegesis, and compari- 
son of passages. Strong and deep is this stream which carries no fleck 
of foam. | 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE RIGHT TO LABOR. 


THE Son of Man has given to the world the thought that 
work is a rightful necessity. Whether in the temple at the 
age of twelve, whether conversing with the Jews, whether 
ministering to His disciples in the quiet of that upper room 
in Jerusalem, He speaks of service, of work. He speaks of 
it as something which belongs to His life, and which under 
the stress of love He feels it imperative to fulfil. 

To every man who has not destroyed in himself the capac- 
ity to appreciate what is true and beautiful, the Son of Man 
is looked up to as an object of wonder. To many He is 
more than that. For as the prophecy declares, His name 
shall not only be called Wonderful, but Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, Father of Eternity, Prince of Peace. As One, 

then, who is the most perfect expression of the Divine Life, 
we may well receive from His own lips, our subject, namely, 
“The Right to Labor.” The right, observe, not of labor — 
this is the form under which we usually hear it discussed — 
‘but the right ¢o labor. That right the Son of Man claimed 
for Himself. Even the Boy’s lips exclaimed, “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” And later on, 
that same necessity of His Divinely Human nature is re- 
affirmed : “I must work the works of Him that sent Me.” 
Under the sanction of these words, therefore, I wish to 
_ take up, not labor grievances, but the right to labor. There 
are grievances ; there are laborers who are not being treated 
according to the Gospel law, namely, that they are worthy 
of their hire. But high above all grievances, be they just or 
unjust, above all the extremities of poverty and toil, for the’ 
rich man and for the poor man, for the idler and for the 
drudge, stands this law in the Divine economy, that every 
true man should live his life under that same stress of feel- 
ing which prompted the Son of Man to say, “I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me.” 
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The right to labor is, then, the right of manhood. The 
right of manhood is the right of man as the child of God. 
The right to labor is, therefore, a right to which man is en- 
titled, not simply as a citizen, nor a member of the commu- 
nity, but as an immortal being, as the child of God. Labor, 
then, is'not a mere earthly necessity, although the world 
requires it. It is not simply a physical nor an intellectual © 
activity, notwithstanding these are expressions of it. The 
right to labor does not originate with man, nor with the 
‘government, nor with society, notwithstanding they are nec- 
essary as agents in the allotment of natural opportunities. 
The prime necessity for labor is a spiritual one, and grows 
out of man’s character as the child of God. Being essential 
to subserve spiritual purposes in the development of man as 
the child of God, the right to labor inheres first of all in 
God—God the Creator, God the Master-Workman, God, 
Who in His manifested form in the Person of the Son of 
Man, declares, “I came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.” ‘Iam among you as One that serveth.” 

It is possible that this view of labor as essential to man 
as the child of God, Divine in its origin and having spiritual — 
ends in view, may to some seem new and strange ; for the 
common thought of labor is anything but this. It is possi- 
ble, too, that some reader who is chiefly interested in the — 
so-called labor problem, with its hardships and grievances, 
will say at this point, “It is useless to urge the dignity of 
labor while so many about us are underpaid or unemployed.” 
We are not going to urge the dignity, but the Divinity of 
labor. We are going to urge the spiritual function which 
labor is intended to perform ; the right to labor which God 
intends that manasa spiritual being shall have, and the 
spiritual responsibility which men have, and for which they 
who hold the so-called position of employers must some day 
give an account. | 

If this view of the Divine character of work and the spir- 
itual function which it is intended to perform, shall appear 
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_ extreme and remote from crying needs it only shows how 
we are allowing the word of the demagogue or of the econ- 
omist to satisfy our minds, without trying to know the 
higher law, the law of the Gospel, on this important subject. 
1. The old thought, for which a theology which once was 
more credited than it is now is responsible, that labor is a 
curse, lingers in the mind of the world. It is a common 
thought that labor is the result of “the fall;” the lasting 
punishment which the race bears on account of man’s dis- 
obedience ; a mark of man’s disgrace and of God’s displeas- 
ure ; the result of the sentence: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” ee | | 
2. Science, as commonly understood, makes labor a neces- 
sity; a necessity growing out of the law of “the struggle for 
life.” This law was offered, and has been largely accepted, 
as the clue to the course of living nature, and which its 
chief spokesman has characterized as “the governing factor 
in development.”* Viewed in its best light, this law of the 
struggle for life involves that “every living thing in nature 
shall live its best, that every resource shall be called out to 
its utmost, that every individual faculty shall be kept in the 
most perfect order and work up to its fullest strength.” 
Without the struggle for food and the pressure of want, it 
is claimed, without the conflict with foes and the challenge 
of climate, the world would be left to stagnation. It follows 
from the struggle for life, that those animals which struggle 
most successfully will prosper, while the less successful will 
disappear ; hence, the well-known principle of Natural Selec- 
tion or the Survival of the Fittest. This is become the 
foundation of the political economy of today. Allow free 
scope to natural laws, and in the conflict of individual self- 
interests all will be well. The fittest shall in the end suc- 
ceed. “Yield place to the strong, for might makes right.” 
3. Turning to economics what do we find? General com- 
petition, which is another name for the stugEe for life, is 
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pointed to as “the cause of all progress, the mainspring of 
our industrial activity, the source of all our power.” But it 


is also seen to be the cause of “incessant agitation, perma- 


nent unrest, and general instability. Nobody contented 
with his lot, nobody certain of his future. He who is rich 
strives'to amass more wealth; he who lives by his labor 
trembles lest he lose even his livelihood.” With the change 
in the methods of production, brought about by machinery, 
the conditions of industries have changed. “The machine 


multiplies its wonders, but it does not belong to the worker; 
he is its subject, not its master.’’ While, by its great power | 


of production, it multiplies the kinds of labor, and benefits 
the poor by giving them cheaper goods and more of them, 
yet their positions and their wages are less certain, being 
exposed to the fluctuations of. trade, with its commercial 
crises and stagnation of business. 


It will be observed that according to these three views, — 
while labor is seen to be a necessity, it is not thought of as 


love’s necessity for the accomplishment of good ; it is not 
thought of as a necessity growing out of the needs of man’s 
spiritual nature ; it is not rooted in moral, much less in spir- 
itual soil. It is true that many writers on this subject claim 
that labor, in the course of evolution, assumes an ethical 
character ; but in itself, in its origin, it is not ethical. The 
unsatisfactoriness of so unspiritual a view of the course of 
life, is indicated when one of its boldest champions exclaims 
in a moment of vexation, that if there is no hope of a large 
improvement, he should “hail the advent of some kindly 


comet which would sweep the whole affair away.”* - To him 


“social progress means a checking of the cosmic progress at 


every step, and the substitution for it of another which may 


be called- the ethical progress.” In other words, Nature is 


immoral ; morality is ushered in by man, who, in the course 


of development, comes to resent the laws of nature. Even 


Mr. Kidd, whose vindication of the power of religion and its 
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essential place in the development of the race has made 
such an impression, has declared that to attempt “to find in 
the nature of things any universal rational sanction for in- 
dividual conduct in a progressive society, must be ultimately 
fruitless.” Since, then, there is no rational sanction for 
progress, progress must be maintained on what the author 
calls an “ultra-rational”’ basis, a kind of reason which shall 
-out-reason the lower or universal reason, which keeps telling 


the individual that “the present time and his own interests — 


therein are all-important to him.” 

How serious our problem is, we should now be able to 
understand. Is it possible that the Creator of the world 
created it according to laws which are so selfish and immoral 
that man, in his desire for true social progress, must “ break 


with reason and with Nature?” Is it possible that work, 


labor, activity — the common lot of our race — is in its ori- 
gin and in its nature a selfish struggle for life? If the forces 
which are at work in the cosmos, and which, so to say, give 
it its motion, its drift, its impulse, according to which the 
seed germinates, the grass grows, the flowers bloom, the 
birds fly to their nests, if these are all selfish forces, and 
the actions that grow out of them selfish actions, how un- 
natural, indeed, does social progress seem! how despicable 


does labor —— how hopeless the solution of its prob- 


lems! 

Upon no mibiecs do we so sorely need the light of the 
Gospel as on this subject of labor. What does the Gospel 
‘say of the origin of labor? It is not a teaching of the Bible 
that labor comes of sin, and was ordained as a punishment. 
Even if we do adhere literally to the Genesis account of 
man’s creatioh and the subsequent disobedience, we find that 
when God first placed man in the Garden, before “ the fall,” 
He told him “to dress it and to keep it” (GEN. ii. 15). 


That meant service ; that meant work; that meant that in 


occupying the garden, man must have occupation. The 
sentence, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
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teaches that sin has brought sorrow and strife into our toil. 
And that is the simple truth. Sin, with its selfishness and 
greed, turns human occupations into struggles for mastery 
and self-aggrandizement. 

What, then, is the Gospel bien of the origin of labor? 
The Gospel idea is that labor, work, activity, originates with | 
God. God is the first Workman. The very idea of creation 
implies that. “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” As the eternal Logos or Word, “all things 
were made by Him; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.” That is God; God creating ; God at 
work. And even if it were true that Nature presented the 
spectacle of a selfish struggle for life, it would still be true 
that the first work done, the first energy put forth, was 
Divine ; and any man who believes in God needs no “ultra- 
rational sanction” for unselfish work. Let him turn to God, 
God the Creator, God the Worker ; and unless God be In- 
finite selfishness, work and workmanship have their sanction 
and their origin in the love-inspired and life-giving energy of 
God Himself. 

But the Gospel declares that the creative Logos or Word 
was in the world. It became Incarnate in the Person of | 
Jesus Christ who “dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 
Here, now, is man’s opportunity for studying the nature of 
that creative life, for determining its character, for testing 
whether it be selfish or unselfish, for observing whether it is 
put forth as a mere individual struggle for life, or whether it 
goes forth for the sake of others. Whether we work, or 
whether we employ workmen, it behooves us to turn our 
eyes to this manifestation ; to speak to it; to enquire of it. 
« What dost Thou work?” scornfully asked the people; 
“our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written, 
He gave them bread from heaven to eat.” And He who 
was thus challenged, took up the simile of the loaves, and 
He said, “ The bread of God is He which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world. . . . I am the bread of 
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life” (JOHN vi.). Life to the world! the bread of life! nutri- 
ment, sustenance! The struggle for life, do we say? Cer- 
tainly — the struggle of life for the sake of others. 

Do you doubt it? Listen again: “Iam come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” “I lay down my life for the sheep.” “I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Or see: He who 
declares that He is the forthcoming of God, girds Himself 
as a servant, takes a basin of water, and kneeling at His — 
disciples’ feet, declares, “I am among you as one that 
serveth!” Or yet again: when the sea of angry faces are 
looking up at Him on Calvary, and men are shaking their 
fists, and hurling their jests, the verdict of hate is at last 
pronounced in one cry, intended as insult, but which has 
haunted the world ever since by its truth: “He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save!’ 

To those who are interested in this great subject of Labor, 
and who earnestly-desire to know the truth, the highest 
truth, those words should sink into their minds and hearts. 
Think of the nature of whose life they were true. Trace 
them back step by step through that ministry, which, ex- 
plain it as we will, is the expression of the life of God, and 
see if at the heart of the world, at its springs and begin- 
nings, life is not love ; and whether creation is not the going 
forth of love robed in wisdom for the bringing forth of a_ 
world on which might live men whom love might aid and 
bless; men with spiritual faculties, who might know that 
in God they live, and move, and have their being, and in 
freedom and from reason act in harmony with that Infinite 
Nature, who from generation to generation gives them the 
power to become the children of God. 

- The soul of existence is love. Labor, work, service — call 
it by whatever name we will — was first with God, being the 
activity of Divine love going forth to do good, to create, to 
give of itself to others. The Lord Jesus Christ was the 
forth-coming of. God to man; God in manifestation. Be- 
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lieving that, we should not be satisfied with the solution of 
any problem until we have seen it in the light of the reve- 
lation which He makes to us. I know nothing that is so 
needed, nothing that is so grand, nothing that is so stirring, 
as His exemplification of what we may now call the Divine 
Law of Service. When we think who it is that says, “I 
must work ;” when we consider who it is that kneels and 
washes the feet of His followers and says in their hearing, 
“J am among you as One that serveth,” then we know that 
service is not simply necessary, right, honorable, it is di- 
vine, and essential to the very Being of God. If He had 
said, “I must be heard; I must be believed; I must be 
obeyed ; I must be reverenced,” should we have thought it © 
strange? But these other words: “I must work.” That 
the necessity of His nature! That the compelling power of 
His life! In the presence of such a revelation, dare we say 
that labor is a curse? Dare we believe that the impulse 
which runs through nature is a selfish, cruel struggle for 
life? The world moves! What makes it move? The tini- 
est protoplasmic cell divides itself and gives parts of itself 
away to form another life. What causes it to divide? One 
atom draws to itself another atom in a partnership of ser- 
vice. What gives them their affinity ? The sun sends forth © 
its heat and light. What- gives it that ceaseless impulse? 
The plant labors to form seeds, that when it dies its life may 
be multiplied. What gave it such an impulse? The min- 
eral world serves the vegetable world, the vegetable world 
serves the animal world, all of them serve man. What is 
the origin of this great law of Use? The struggle for life, 
do we say? But clearly, that is only part of the struggle. 
Why is there any struggle at all? Why is there any effort 
on the part of any organism, high or low, to grow, to be_ 
itself, to multiply, to do something? Why does the animal 
mother nourish and protect her young? Is it not clear? 
Within this outward struggle for life, by which all things are 
intended to come, as of themselves, to their best, is the — 
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deeper purpose, the deeper struggle, which he may under- 
stand who believes in creative love —the struggle for the 


_life of others. This, exclaims Professor Drummond, is 


“the latest word of science.” The latest word of science 
it may be; but the first word of God. 

How, then, does our subject stand? Has mari the right 
to labor? So surely as there is a God. For so surely as 
there is a God, so surely is man, the intended child of God, 
capable, according to his limited capacity and degree, of 
thinking as God, of loving as He loves, of serving even as 


He serves. As we cannot think of God in His infinite love, | 


wisdom, and power, doing nothing, it should be equally un- 
natural to think of man, in a normal condition, and the sub- 
ject of these same impulses and forces, as simply being and 
not doing. If God-Man can say, “I came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister,” or, “I am among you as one 
that serveth,” then man, the recipient of His life, should 
certainly say the same as expressive of the truest condition 
of his manhood. If He declares, “I must work,” man, 
surely, should realize that the highest needs of his nature 
require that he, too, shall work. 

Thus work, truly considered, springs from a spiritual 


necessity. It is the intended opportunity of affection and 


thought to come forth and do something. Unless they so 
come forth, they gradually atrophy and suffer loss of capac- 
ity, and the man degenerates. Hence the significant fact 


that unemployment not only breeds pauperism, but also 
unprofitableness, unfitness, and crime. The following de- 


clarations of the New Church are not, then, over-statements 
of the truth: 
That the Divine Love is in the form of Use 
That man is in such a form. 
That heaven is in such a form. 
That all things of the world also tend to a stontla form. 
That so far as a man is in the love of Use, so far is he in 
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the love of the Lord, so far he loves Him, and loves his 
neighbor, and is a man. | 
That a man has eternal life according to his affection of 
Use. | : 
What follows from all this? These things follow: | 

1. That every human being who has an opportunity for 
work, of engaging in service of some kind and performing 
uses —be they manual, intellectual, social, political, philan- 
thropic, religious — should count such an opportunity one of 
the chief blessings of his life. The work may not be largely 


-remunerative, it may not bring fame, it may often be weari- 


some ; nevertheless it is one of our chief blessings ; a bless- 
ing to our spiritual life, by means of which one can come 
into the love of the Lord, and of his neighbor, and be a man. 

2. Every man, since he is a spiritual being, and since use 
is the divinely intended opportunity for the development of 
his spiritual life, has a right to labor. For it cannot be that 
man should be created a form of use, and with the neces- 
sary ability, willingness, and effort, not be able to have 
occupation. Such cases, we may hope, are not very com- 
mon. Much of the idleness is from indolence. Much of it 


is due to shiftlessness and vice. Much of it, sadly enough, | 


is on account of incapacity, sometimes physical, sometimes 
mental, sometimes both. But where there is ability, willing- 
ness, effort, and, after a reasonable time, no opportunity 
appears, the law of Use is clogged somewhere, and the 
wrong done and the deprivation endured are serious indeed 
and hard to bear. | : 

3. Every man who, in the language of the world, “ em- 
ploys labor,” exercises one of the gravest responsibilities 
that can be undertaken by a human being. It were serious 
enough if man had only to do with life in this world; but 
considering work as essential to the development of man’s 
spiritual life, of that nature which is going to live on forever 


_ after the tired workman finally lays down his earthly tools, 
what shall we say of it then? It were bad enough, if a 
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grasping employer scaled down his employes’ wages so low, 
so cruelly low, as to reduce to a minimum the benefits of 
this life; but what shall we say when we know that the 
man’s occupation is, by the very constitution of his being, 
a basis for his spiritual life? Think of the under-paid men, 
and the still more under-paid women ; the over-worked men 
and the over-worked women, whose penury has given the 
poor advantage which wealth was mean enough to take for 
_ the sake of a little gain! Some one coldly says,. “ Well, the 
people will get cheaper clothing ;” or the owner of some 
vile tenement says, “The occupants get cheaper rent.” 
Shame on such a low view of human welfare, and such idol- 
atry of wealth! These are immortal beings; poor, incom- 
petent, perhaps, but equally with all others the children of 
God. Their work is their opportunity as men and women 
for the development of their life. When will employers 
_ know that, and knowing it dare thus ruthlessly to trifle with 
it? Would that it were possible to bring to the conscience 
of every man who employs another this truth, that a man’s 
work is connected with his life, that wrong done to that is 
one of the gravest wrongs that can be committed, and that 
there is nothing that should receive such consideration and 
justice as labor in any and every form. For it is not to be 
forgotten that the employer equally with the employee is a 
workman, notwithstanding the form of his occupation is 
different ; that it is equally essential to him as a man; and 
that therefore the consideration and the justice should be 
mutual. 
Whatever may be the final outcome of the many systems 
which are being urged for the improvement of Society, su- 
perior to them all and written by the Divine finger is this 
Law of Use. Human systems may come and go; but this 
Law of Use remains. God as love wrote it in the begin- 
ning. He wrote it on every part of the universe, which 
came forth obedient to that law. He has written it on every 
part of man’s nature, spiritual and physical. When the 
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world takes that thought into its mind, and when the mind 
sends it as a heavenly messenger to the heart, and brings it 
the conviction that service is divine in its origin and spir- 
itual in its ends, then may we not believe that the mere 
struggle for life, which is competition, will give place to a 
truer rivalry —the struggle for the life of others, which is 
Christ’s law of service. 
| Jutian K. Smyrtn. 
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COMPETITION OR COOPERATION? 


THERE is current a kind of talk and writing which insin- 
uates that the rich and influential classes of society are de- 


_ liberately conspiring against the welfare and progress of 


their fellow-men. Every sensible man knows that this is 
not true. There is no conspiracy against human progress. 


- Capitalists desire it just as much as laborers, and are just as 


eager to roll its wheels onward. And probably one class is 
quite as unselfish, quite as disinterested, in the desire as the 
other. And neither is as much so as could be wished. If 
under our present industrial system the laborers are often 
unemployed, the capitalist is both selfishly and unselfishly 
sorry: selfishly because it means a pecuniary loss to him in 
both profits and almsgiving ; and unselfishly because he is 


troubled by the hardships and sorrows of his fellow men, 


and interested in their comfort. . | 

Human nature is essentially very much the same under 
all conditions and circumstances of life. Many of our cap- 
italists began as laborers, and they are essentially the same 
men as ever. And any of our laborers, who can, will gladly 


become capitalists, and whatever they think now notwith- 


standing, when they have climbed high up on the industrial 
ladder, they will do much as their brothers have done who 
have gone before them. The fact is, society is much more 
of a unit than many of us suppose, and just as the hands 
and the head must act in conformity with the organism to 
which they belong, so the hands and the head of society, 
laborers and capitalists, must perform their respective func- 
tions in the social organism as they find it. But this is not 
saying that it always has been and must ever remain as it 
is. We know that it has been constantly changing, and we 
believe that the change has been in the line of progress. 
And we know that it will continue to change, and that the 
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responsibility lies with us whether the changes of our times 


_ shall be progressive or retrogressive. How important, then, 


to study and understand the law of progress. 

Not long ago, if asked what the law of human progress 
is, most men would have replied, “‘ Competition.” Without 
competition mankind would grow lazy and idle ; without com- 
petition business would fall into ruts, and no improvements 
or inventions would be thought of; without it arrogance and 
indifference would take the place of courtesy and the ‘en- 
deavor to meet the wants of the public. But now thought- 
ful men are beginning to shake their heads in doubt. Under 
the habit and the lash of competition these tendencies 
appear. A horse that has long been driven under the whip 
may require the whip to rouse and control him; but that is 
not the best way to train a horse. And we are led to ask © 
how much worse is a man than a horse, that he should re- 
quire the training of this lash of competition? Nothing but 
selfishness and avarice was attributed to men as motives in 
the schools of political economy in which this law of com- 
petition was elaborated. If that is all that is in man, surely | 
he is not as good a beast as a-horse. | | 

Objections are beginning to be seen and weighed. The 
one of first importance to Christian men is that the law of 
competition, as commonly practised, is contrary to the law 
of the Christ. For it leads men to make money their god 
and to seek their own interests at the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of others. But the Lord says, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” And He bids us to do to others as we 


would have them do to us. It may be easy for the great 


merchant or manufacturer, as he drives neighbor after neigh- 
bor into bankruptcy and poverty, to say, “I am doing as I 
would be done by.” But it is not easy for his suffering 
neighbors to think so; nor would he himself find it so easy 


_as he thinks if the tables were to be hopelessly turned against 


him. The two great commandments are to love the Lord 
supremely and the neighbor as one’s self. But the law of 
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competition, as practised, seems to have little reference to 
the Lord or His love, and to leave little room for the love 
of any one but self and what is regarded as one’s own. 

Now this makes little difference so long as religion is con- 
fined to forms of piety in the church and in the closet ; but 
when it is expected to go forth into all things of the every- 
day life, and transform the character, as is now becoming 
the case, it makes much difference. For there is a constant 
tendency in competitive industry to neutralize and destroy 
all the efforts of religion. What the churches do on Sun- 
day, business methods undo in the week. Business men say 
that they cannot sincerely practise, under the competitive 
system, the religion preached in the churches, and rather 
than be, or appear to be, hypocrites, many of them give up — 
the churches in despair. 

- Now if human progress can be genuine and satisfactory 
without a religion of love—if it can be so when committed 
to a system of selfishness—then let the Christian Church, 
as a real Church of God, die, and let industrial competition 
go on and live. But we know that there is no human prog- 
ress, worthy of the name, without religious or spiritual 
progress as the soul of it. There is no humanity worthy of 
the name which abandons the hope of reaching, as its goal 
of happiness, the love of God and the neighbor. 

Economically, the present methods of competitive industry 
are extravagantly wasteful. The cost of advertising, of sup- 
porting great armies of commercial travellers vying with one 
another for business ; the cutting of prices, the demoraliza- 
tion of markets by underbidding ; the subterfuges resorted 
to to save on losing contracts ; the corruption extending into 
legislation to secure advantages over competitors ; the star- 
vation wages, and strikes, and riots, and loss of life and 
property, as well as the interruptions of industry and pro- 
duction coming from competition in labor markets ; these 
are some of the objections which are quite generally: ob- 
served to arise in the practice of the law of competition. 
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Now add to this another defect, and it will be seen that 
the principle tends to defeat itself in actual practice. In 
the light of experience men insist upon evading the law of 
competition. That is what all monopolies, trusts, and labor 
unions amount to, an effort on the part of men interested, 
to evade this law, and not compete with one another; but to 


combine for protection from one another, and from these — 
ruinous losses and this useless extravagance. And so the 


system tends to destroy itself by its own evil consequences. 


Why, then, do we uphold it, or make no effort to remove 


its objectionable features? For three reasons at least. 
First, because we have been so wedded to the doctrine of 
total depravity that it is hard for us to believe that mankind, 
as a whole, can be reached by any motives or reasons above 
those of brutal selfishness. 
Second, because selfish competition seems to have the sanc- 
tion of history. History begins by telling us of the great 
despotisms of Egypt and Mesopotamia, where the masses 
were ground down in servitude, and whenever freedom ap- 
pears, as in the Greek republics, it is under the conditions 
of competition. And afterwards we behold the race passing 
from militarism to feudalism, and from feudalism to capital- 
ism ; and with each step of progress we find a growth of 
competition, and the greater and more wide spread the com- 
petition the greater the freedom and growth in intelligence. 
The more generally men are thrown upon their own re- 
sources with full opportunity to compete with their peers, 
the more rapidly they develop into conditions of strength 


_and progress ; while on the other hand the more they are 


protected and hindered from this free competition, the weaker 
and less progressive they become. So constantly is this the 
lesson of history, that we can scarcely conceive of any con- 
dition of freedom in which there is not competition. But 
we are now ready to ask, What is freedom? Surely there is 
a higher freedom than the liberty to do what we please, and 
this is the liberty to do right. And this higher freedom, 
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men complain, is being lost under the present methods of 
competition. Merchants complain that they cannot do right 
towards competitors and customers ; and manufacturers com- 
plain that they cannot do right by their workmen under this 
terrible pressure of ss which is getting to be a 
struggle for existence. 

Third, we have been confirmed in favor of competition 
by the methods and positions of scientific evolution. 

For many years Mr. Darwin and his school have been 
demonstrating that, not only has it been the law of social 
progress, but that going back farther than the beginnings of 
human history, or of human life, the competitive struggle 
for existence, and the survival of the fittest, has been the 
great evolutionary law of progress. That every form of 
creation has fought its way into existence, and to the perfec- 
tion of the species, over the dead bodies, so to speak, of its 
vanquished brethren. And so men must begin where ani- 
mals stop, and fight and fight on the uplifting battle of com- 
petition. And when the fight ceases on the plane of brute | 
strength, it must be taken up on the plane of skilful 
weapons, and then ascend, in the mechanical age, to the use 
of deadly machinery and terrific explosives; and when, 
through the excessive power of such means to destroy, men 
are forced to arbitration and the physical plane of warfare 
must be abandoned, it is only that the battle may go on in 
industrial competition, the struggle for existence must go on 
forever. 

What a gospel of war and death for science to offer and 
set over against that of the Prince of Peace—the gospel of 
brotherly love and eternal life! No wonder that Mr. Hux- 
ley, as an apostle of the former, exclaims in consideration of 
the lot it assigns to the mass of humanity, that, “If there is 
no hope of a large improvement,” he would “hail the ad- 
vent of some kindly comet that would sweep the whole affair 
away.” No wonder that the Church rejected. it. 

Benjamin Kidd of England has taken this material of- 
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fered by history and scientific evolution, and applied it to 
Society in his book entitled “Social Evolution,” one of the 
most useful books thus far written upon the subject. 

In doing so he finds no rational sanction in science for 
the conditions of progress at all. For he holds with science 
and history that self-interest is the rational ground for every 
action. But he sees that human progress has not been along 
the lines of the survival of the fittest, if only natural or 
physical fitness is taken into account. It has never grown 
out of the struggles of self-interest. Might has not made 
right where there has been progress. But the law of 
progress has ever been the law of righteousness. Each 
progressive step towards the political equality, liberty, and 
enlightenment of the race has not been forced from the 
power-holding classes, but has been taken freely by them as 
a concession to a growing sense of justice and of mercy on 
the part of the strong toward the weak. He holds that 
there is no sanction in scientific reason for such concessions, 


and that they have been made, and will be made in the 


future, from religious feeling ; which seems to be’a myste- 
rious factor to him; but the potency of —— he says, 
science must recognize and study. _ 

Now this is just what science is beginning to do —and it 
is one of the bright signs of the times—science is begin- ° 
ning to study what is termed the ethical man. The ethical 
man is a somewhat recent discovery of scientific evolution. 
No one rejoices more than Professor Huxley, and scientific 


‘men themselves generally, that. there is a point in the evo- 


lution of man and society at which the law of cosmic evo- 
lution ceases to operate, and a higher law takes its place, 
namely, the law of altruism — of putting yourself by imag- 
ination in the place of the suffering competitor, and then 
doing as you would be done by. This modern discovery of 
science is, as the Duke of Argyle says, in the Edinburgh 
Review (April, 1894), “the new and very affected name for 
the old familiar things which we used to call charity, philan-- 
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thropy, and love.’”’ Hence the ethical man of science is one 
who practises the Golden Rule, one who practises the Chris- 
tian life, even though he knows not that it is Christian. 

And so we are coming at last, and by a patient, honest, 
laborious, scientific method, to discover the law of progress ; 
and, behold, it is the identical law which the Redeemer and 
Saviour of men flashed into the world from the beginning, 
by His Divine method of revelation. The law of progress 
is the very opposite of the law of selfish competition ; it is 
the law of altruism, it is the Golden Rule. “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
(MATT. vit. 12.) 

Henry Drummond, in his recent book, entitled “The 
Ascent of Man,” rejoices in this discovery of natural science. 
He is himself a scientific evolutionist, and at the same time 
a devout Christian, and believes that religion and science 
are to be reconciled at every point by the discovery of more | 
truth on. both sides. He claims that Darwin discovered 
only half the truth when he discovered that there had been, 
and is, throughout creation a struggle for existence and a 
survival of the fittest. The other half of the truth, as he 
points out, is the struggle for the existence of others. The 
- first is, perhaps, primarily the father’s struggle, and the 
second primarily the mother’s. Go back to the earliest 
forms of sexual existence, and you will find the mother’s 
struggle is not primarily for her own existence; but for the 
existence of her offspring, not of self but of others. At all 
events this is the function of the mother. Mr. Drummond 
points out that the whole evolution of the animal kingdom 
from the beginning, had for its end and crown the production 
of the mammalia, the mother-type, whose great struggle is 
for the life of its offspring. And as the end and crown of 
the mammals we have man. And man in turn does not 
reach his high destiny in the brute struggle for existence ; 
but in the higher struggle for the existence of others. This 
is the ethical man, the altruistic man, the ideal, Golden-Rule 
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man, the Christian, the image-of-God man described in the 
Bible. And what is true of man as an individual is true of 
him collectively. The competitive order of the past is 
evolving into the ethical, altruistic, Golden-Rule order of 
the future. : 

This brings us to the consideration of another half-truth 
which scientific evolution has yet to learn, namely, that 
science is right in holding that man began life in external 
conditions little removed from the brutes, and that there 
has been a progressive evolution into external civilization 
ever since. But the Bible is also right, and this is the other 
half of the truth for science yet to discover. And I am 
sure it will discover it. The Bible is also right in declaring 
that innocence and Eden peace reigned in those sweet, 
primitive days of simplicity. The Bible is right in declaring | 
that God then saw all that He had created from rock and 
lichen to mammal and man, and pronounced it all good. The 
Bible is right in describing in the figures of ancient, oriental 
allegory, the falling away of mankind from this state of 
primitive innocence, and departure from the Creator’s laws 
of orderly evolution, or peaceful development. Then as a 
- consequence of departure from God’s order came in the 
strife and suffering, the struggle for one’s own existence 
instead of the struggle for the existence of others. Then 
entered the principle of selfish competition instead of the 
ethical principle of codéperation, or altruism; the infernal 
rule of every man for himself, instead of the Golden Rule 
of neighborly love. | 

It is wonderful how science is preparing, when she has 
mastered this other half of the truth, to become the hand- 
maid of Divine revelation. For she will then be able to 
show that the redemption of ‘man from the consequences of 
sin has been carried on by external ways as well as internal, . 
by natural evolution as well as spiritual. And this is why 
this youngest sister in the family of the natural sciences, 
Social Science, is the noblest and most exalted of all. It is 
her task to find the Redeemer and His laws working in the 
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progressive forms of Society for the redemption of His 
children. | 

The Church is waiting for science to teach this truth to 
her. She has seen only half of a great truth when she has 
taught that redemption operates from the Redeemer only 
within the soul and throughout the realm of spirit. It 
- operates also from the Redeemer in Society and throughout 
the realm of nature. It is certainly true, as Henry Rose 
says in his work on the “ New Political Economy” (page 
141), that “the power of Society to progress is governed by 
the condition, good or bad, of the individual, and that the 
_ power of the individual to progress is governed by the con- 
dition, good or bad, of Society.” And is it not partly for 
this that the Church is waiting, namely, for Social Science 
to provide the better condition of Society for individual prog- 
ress? We preach the Golden Rule, but are assured that it 
cannot be practised under existing social conditions. Mr. 
Drummond has shown us how “on the biological side, the 
evolution of the mammalia means the evolution of mothers ; 
on the sociological side the evolution of the family ; and on 
the moral side the evolution of love” (Ascent of Man, page 
336). Until Society becomes altruistic, until she outlives the | 
era of selfish competition and enters upon that higher ethical 
era of brotherly love, she cannot appear in her full capacity 
of motherhood, struggling for the existence of all her chil- 
dren. On the other hand let us not lose sight of the other 
half of. the truth, namely, that the power of Society to 
progress is governed by the condition, good or bad, of the 
individual. Let us see to it that the mother-love has its 
right place in us; that around it grows the sacred regard 
for the life of the family ; and that from this radiates a love 
growing greater and greater, to reach upward to God and 
outward to all men. Let us learn to found the Church 
upon, not the fear, but the love of God ; and the State upon 
the love of men; and we shall enter upon an era of progress 
individual and social, worthy of this New Age: So the 
great prophetic vision with which the Bible is completed 
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will be fulfilled, the Church will provide a new heaven and 
the state a new earth, and the New Jerusalem will descend 
from God into it. 

Is this too good to be true? Nothing that God promises 
is too good to become true if man does his part. Let us 
not be discouraged, for scientific evolution has discovered 
for us that the law of progress is the revealed law of God. 
It points us to this prophecy as the final purpose of the 
God of evolution, redeemed man in redeemed ey: and 
as Drummond says : 
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Evolution always attains; always senda: off its work. It une an 
eternity over the earth, but finished it. It struggled for milleniums to 


bring the vegetable kingdom up to the flowering plants, and succeeded. - 


In the animal kingdom it never paused until the possibilities of organ- 
ization were exhausted in the mammalia. Kindled by this past, man 


may surely say, “I shall arrive.” The further evolution must go on, | 


the Higher Kingdom come — first the blade, where we are today; then 
the ear, where we shall be tomorrow; then the full corn in the ear 
which awaits our children’s children, and which we live to hasten. 
(Ascent of Man, page 346.) 

It may seem but little that each of us can do to cast the 
stumbling blocks out of the way of progress; but let each 


do his little thoroughly well, and it will rapidly swell into a 


mighty wave of human coéperation with the Redeemer. I 
know it is sometimes hard to believe in His presence and in 
His declaration that all power is His in heaven and on earth. 
Tennyson's words arise, saying : 

Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from point to point; 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 

Yet, I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

With this widening of thoughts will come a settling down 
into the true law of progress, and as selfish competition 
fades and true codperation advances, the threatening, hungry 
people will be transformed into more contented, if not im- 
mediately loving, brethren. oa 

| Henry CiinTon Hay. 
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TOLSTOI’S LATEST BOOK. * 


The translator, in a brief preface dated January 1894, 
gives her own estimate of the author’s work in the following 
sentence: 


The book I have had the privilege of translating is, undoubtedly, one 
of the most remarkable studies of the social and psychological condi- 
tion of the modern world which has appeared in Europe for many 
years, and its influence is sure to be lasting and far reaching. 


The volume thus characterized by one careful and evi- 
dently sympathetic reader, is largely devoted to the advocacy 
of “non-resistance to evil by force,” regarded as an essential 
doctrine of the Christianity taught in the gospels. In a 


work written some years previous to this, entitled “ What 


I Believe,” Count Tolstoi arraigned the Christian Church in 
all its branches as having perverted the teachings of the 
New Testament by giving countenance to war and the use 
of force in the maintenance of the authority of laws and of 
governments. This publication was instrumental in bring- 
ing him much new information about the labors of those 
who shared his convictions, as well as considerable criticism 
on the views he had advanced. In the book before us he 
uses the information thus acquired to formulate a succint 
history of the doctrine of non-resistance, replies at some 
length to his critics, and finally seeks to confirm and enforce 
his former conclusions by reference to historical events of 
late years. The book takes its title, not from any very in- 


terior conception of the kingdom of God, but from the 


author’s assumption that Christianity and outward forms of 
government are incompatible. He says: 


*“The Kingdom of God is Within You.” Christianity not as a Mystic 


: Religion but as a New Theory of Life. Translated from the Russian of 


Count Leo Tolstoi by CONSTANCE GARNETT. New York: The Cassell Pub- 
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For a Christian the oath of allegiance to any government whatever — 


_ the very act which is regarded as the foundation of the existence of a 


state — is a direct renunciation of Christianity. . . . It is just as though 
a workman, bound to one employer, should also promise to carry out 
every order that might be given him by outsiders. One cannot serve 
two masters. The Christian is independent of human authority, be- 
cause he acknowledges God’s authority alone. | 


The fallacies of the position here assumed are so bound | 


up with those false conceptions of the origin and uses of 
human governments, respecting which we shall speak fur- 
ther on, that we refrain from enlarging upon them here. 


We only need at present to place over against the author’s | 


words the Lord’s wonderful and effective reply to those who 


asked Him, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cezesar or not?” 


Render therefore unto Czsar the things which are Czsar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s. (MATT. xxii. 21.) 


In the work before us, regarded as a whole, Count Tolstoi 
sets forth his subject with ability, and an earnestness and 


sincerity of conviction which we cannot for a moment call 
in question. He constantly awakens our sympathies by the 
graphic pictures which he draws from real life of the hor- 
rors of war, and the abuses of power by those invested with 
authority. He has our respect, too, because we know that 
he possesses the courage of his convictions, and is himself 
living the life he commends to others. But highly as we 
are led to esteem the author, and strongly as- our feelings 
are excited by the miseries which he so vividly portrays, 
we cannot fail to see that his philosophy, when viewed in the 
light of rational truth, is quite unsound, and the remedy he 
would apply must prove wholly ineffective. | 

He asserts that Christianity fails truthfully to illustrate 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, because it neglects to take 


His doctrines in their direct and simple sense. But this — 
means, in his estimation, their. most external, literal sense. — 


It is in this sense that he finds depicted his ideal of life. 
He acknowledges, however, that the ideal set forth is sub- 
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stantially unattainable, at least without an entire relinquish- 
ment of that which constitutes the individuality. He says: 


To suppose that human life is going in the direction to which Christ 
pointed it, is just like supposing that a little boat afloat on a rapid river, 


and directing its course almost exactly against the current, will progress 


in that direction. . . . The true life according to Christ’s teaching con- 
sists in an even closer approximation to the divine perfection held up 
before every man, and recognized within himself by every man, in an 


_ ever closer and closer approach to the perfect fusion of his will in the 


will of God, that fusion toward which man strives, and ¢he attainment 
of which would be the destruction of the life we know. 


The words which we italicise seem to suggest a kind of 
Nirvana as the realization of the ultimate ideal toward which 
all true living leads. And while this total loss of individu- 
ality is nowhere taught with entire clearness, it is constantly 
implied. “As the point is an important one we quote, in evi- 
dence, a single other passage, which occurs very near the 
close of the volume, and is of the nature of an application 
of all the teaching which has preceded : 

Whoever you may be who are reading these lines, think of your posi- 
tion and your duties—not of your position as landowner, merchant, 
judge, emperor, president, minister, priest, soldier, which has been tem- 
porarily allotted you by men, and not of the imaginary duties laid on 
you by those positions, but of your real positions in eternity as a crea- 
ture who at the will of some One has been called out of unconsciousness 
after an eternity of non-existence ¢o which you may return at any 
moment by his will. 


Holding these views, the author necessarily fails to grasp 
the true philosophy of life. He can look forward to the 
entire immolation of self as the highest ideal to be attained, 
but of self-sacrifice — holding the term to its strict mean- 


ing, which implies the sacred devotion of self to an exalted 


use — he seems to have no conception. 

The same failure to see that the fulfilment of some use 
from the love of use — which is essentially the same as the 
love of the Lord— is the rational end of life, is manifest 
everywhere throughout the author’s work. Thus near its 
close, when treating of “the object of life,” he speaks thus: 
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I do not say that if you are a landowner you are bound to give up 


- your lands immediately to the poor; if a capitalist or manufacturer, 


your money to your work-people ; or that if you are Tzar, minister, off- 
cial, judge, or general, you are bound to renounce immediately the ad- 
vantages of your position; or, if a soldier, on whom all the system of 
violence is based, to refuse immediately to obey in spite of all the dan- 
gers of insubordination. Jf you do so, you will be doing the best thing 
possible. But it may happen, and it is most aig that you will not 
have the strength to do so. 


Genuine confidence in the Divine Providence and a ra- 
tional conception of the wise methods by which that Provi- 
dence is working out its beneficent ends, present the matter 


in an entirely different light from this. Read and inter- 


preted in this light, the message of Divine truth to the land- 
owner, the capitalist, or manufacturer, the Tzar, minister, 
official, judge, general, or soldier, may be put into some such 
form as this: | 3 

The position you at present occupy involves a Divinely committed 


trust. You are to accept it as such and to fulfil it as such. You are 
not to dwell primarily or chiefly upon the advantages or the emoluments 


which it will bring you, but upon the uses it devolves upon you. Keep— 


a single eye to those uses. Discharge them humbly and faithfully, look- 
ing to the Lord for help, and be willing then to leave the results to Him. 
He is infinitely more mindful of the world’s disorders and the world’s 
needs than it is possible for us to be. He craves our coédperation and 
rejoices in all our earnest endeavors to render it. For our coéperation 
implies that we acknowledge His constant operation; it indicates a 


‘recognition by us of the truth that He is first in love, in wisdom, and in 


action, and we, always second and subordinate. And it involves, too, a 
recognition of the truth that the sphere of our Christian charity lies 
primarily in doing the duties of our present calling in life, for this is 
plainly the field of our codperation. 

Advice like this, based not upon the teaching of the mere. 
letter of Divine truth, but upon a revelation of its spirit, 
would, if accepted and carried out, help gradually, but effec- 
tively, to remove the very disorders and evils which Count 


Tolstoi so graphically portrays. But the adoption of the 


guast advice given by him, as quoted above, could but have 


the opposite effect. As it counsels a refusal to codperate — 
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with the provisions and permissions of the Lord’s Provi- 
dence, its adoption must necessarily tend to retard the work 
which that Providence has in view. 

Let us cite an illustration of the practical, perhaps we 
may say the actual working of these views of Count 
Tolstoi. According to him, as we have seen “the best thing 
possible” for the Tzar of all the Russias to do is to “re- 
nounce immediately the advantages of his position.” The 
great ruler does not feel moved to do this. On the contrary. 


it seems to him that he should try to fill, to the very 


best of his ability, the difficult position to which he regards 
himself as providentially called, and this he proceeds to do. 
But the infatuated Nihilist — infatuated by just such philos- 
ophy as this volume inculcates — at once says: 

If the Tzar will not do “the best thing possible,” it is plainly my duty 
to do it for him. His tacit refusal to “ renounce immediately the advan- 
tages of his position” devolves upon me, as one who sees and seeks, in 
the interests of humanity, “‘the best thing possible,” the responsibility 
of immediately removing him out of the way. | | 

So the Nihilist, presumably carried away by specious rea- 
soning like this, actually took the Divine prerogatives into 
his own hands in 1881, and became the assassin of Alexan- 
der II. The result of that act is forcibly stated in an edi- 
torial of a recent issue of a prominent American journal in 
the following words : 1 

Never was the futility of assassination as an instrument of progress 


more strikingly illustrated than in the case of the taking off of Alexan- 
der II. The day before that terrible tragedy the White Czar had signed 


_ acharter conceding to Russia the parliamentary institutions so long and 


devoutly hoped for by progressive Russians, and at the very time when 
he fell, literally torn in pieces, copies of the proclamation were being 
printed on the government presses. In that fatal hour it was the hand 
of the Nihilist that turned back the index finger on the dial of political 
progress in Russia. 

If it be said that the burden of Tolstoi’s teaching is 
wholly against such acts of violence, through his constant 
inculcation of the doctrine of non-resistence to evil by force, 
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it must be replied that if you fill men with a false and mis- 
chievous philosophy they will, almost intuitively, follow out 
its logical deductions in spite of the most earnest advice to 
the contrary. Lay the train of false and specious reasoning 
in order, and then apply to it the torch of heated and inflam- 
mable rhétoric directed against “the existing order,’ and we 
cannot fail to regard the destruction that follows as the 
legitimate effect of a.very palpable cause. 


Let us quote one such passage from Tolstoi’s book, pre- 


mising that while it points largely to abuses which exist in 
Russia, and which have already been set forth in careful 
detail in earlier pages of the book, it includes enough else 
to reveal its sweeping character and shows its revolutionary 
tendency. | 


In ancient times tyrants got credit for the crimes they committed, but 
in our day the most atrocious infamies, inconceivable under the Neros, 
are perpetrated, and no one gets blamed for them. One set of people 
have suggested, another set have proposed, a third have reported, a 
fourth have decided, a fifth have confirmed, a sixth have given the order, 
and a seventh set of men have carried it out. They hang, they flog to 
death women, old men, and innocent people, as was done recently 
among us in Russia at the Yuzovsky factory, and is always being done 
every where in Europe and America in the struggle with the anarchists 


and all other rebels against the existing order; they shoot and hang 


men by hundreds and thousands, or massacre millions in war, or break 
men’s hearts in solitary confinement, and ruin their souls in the corrup- 
tion of a soldier’s life, and no one is responsible. . . . 

At the bottom of the social scale soldiers, armed with guns, pistols, 
and sabres, injure and murder people, and compel men through these 
means to enter the army, and are absolutely convinced that the respon- 
sibility for the actions rests solely on the officers who command them.... 

At the top of the scale, the Tzars, presidents, ministers, and parlia- 
ments decree these tortures and murders and military conscription, and 
are fully convinced that since they are either placed in authority by the 
grace of God, or by the society they govern which demands such de- 
crees from them, they cannot be held responsible. Between these two 
extremes are the intermediary personages who superintend the murders, 
and other acts of violence, and are fully convinced that the responsi- 
bility is taken off their shoulders partly by their superiors, who have 
given the order, partly by the fact that such orders are expected from 
them by all who are at the bottom of the scale. 
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Now, what is the author’s remedy for these abuses of 
power? The entire abolition of government. He says: 

Christianity in its true sense puts an end to government. So it was 
understood at its very commencement; it was for this cause that Christ 
was crucified. So it has always been understood by people who were 
not under the necessity of justifying a Christian government. ... No 
honest and serious-minded man of our day can help seeing the incom- 
patibility of true Christianity —the doctrine of meekness, forgiveness 
of injuries, and love — with government, with its pomp, acts of violence, 
executions, and wars. The profession of true Christianity not only ex- 
cludes the possibility of recognizing government, but even destroys its 
very foundations. 


Here we have a very marked tila of an old and 
constantly-recurring error. We fix our eyes steadily upon 
some abuse, we enlarge upon it and regard it only in relation 
to itself, and it soon beclouds the use involved and ultimately 
hides that use entirely from view. Count Tolstoi has dwelt 
so exclusively upon the abuses of government, has so identi- 
fied government with “its pomp, its acts of violence, its 
executions, and its wars,” that he quite loses sight of its — 
normal and essential functions. It is, and always will be, an 


important function of government to restrain the evil, and 
-curtail their power of doing harm. In a world of disorder, 


where human characters are in the process of formation and 
development, where good and evil are commingled and must 


remain commingled until ripe for separation, abuses will 
exist, and much-must be borne with, that will ultimately have 


no place in human lives and human communities. Govern- 
ments, like individuals, must be slowly regenerated, or 
gradually judged and condemned. If, in that impatience 
begotten of external and superficial states, we would root 


- out the tares prematurely, we shall only expose ourselves to 


the danger of rooting out the wheat also. We shall « ‘turn 
back the index finger on the dial of — progress” the 
world over. 

But we are not to regard government as existing merely 
to restrain the evil. It has other and immeasurably higher 
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functions. It inheres in the very nature of the Lord Him- 


self. He is not only a Being of infinite love but a Being - 


of infinite wisdom also. His love enters into His wisdom 
and finds expression through it. Hence He is a Being of 
infinite order, and whatever proceeds from Him bears the 
impress of the order that pervades His own existence. 


Order involves the subordination of what is lower to what is 


higher. And this implies the existence of government and 
governors. Their chief functions are not to preserve order, 
in the lower sense of holding the evil-disposed in restraint 
so that they shall not do harm to the well-disposed, palpable 


and important as these uses are. But governments and 


governors exist first of all to preserve order in the higher 
sense of bringing down its principles and providing for their 
application and exercise. The nature of the government of 


restraint is perfectly illustrated in the life of hell, where all — 


delight in disorder, but through the influence of fear are 
compelled to yield outward allegiance to the commandments 
of the decalogue. On the other hand the normal action of 
government, as a guiding and directing power among those 


who through the inward acceptance of the truths of the 
decalogue have come to love order, is perfectly illustrated in» 


heaven, where the less wise are always ready to look to the 
more wise and to be ruled by them. 

We cannot show more clearly and forcibly the seianitia) 
character of true government and the wholly normal quality 
of its functions than by transcribing the following statement 
respecting the kind of government which prevails in the 
heavens from the work on “ Heaven and Hell,” nos. 217, 
218: | 


All the forms of government there agree in this, that they regard the 


public good as their end, and in that the good of every one. And this 
is so because all in the whole heaven are under the auspices of the Lord, 
who loves all and from Divine love ordains that there should be a com- 
mon good, from which each may receive his own good. Every one also 
” receives good in proportion as he loves the common good; for as far as 
any one loves the common good, so far he loves all and every one; and 
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because that love is of the Lord, therefore he is so far loved by the Lord 
and good befalls him. 

From these things it may be evden what sort of governors there are 
in heaven, namely, that they are in love and wisdom more than others, 
and thus from love will good to all, and from wisdom know how to pro- 
vide for its being done. Such governors do not rule and command, but 
minister and serve. . . . Neither do they make themselves greater than 
others, but less; for they have the good of society and their neighbor 


in the first place, and their own in the second place; what is in the first 


place is greater, and what is in the second, less. And yet they have 
honor and glory; they dwell in the midst of the society, in higher posi- 
tion than the rest, and also in magnificent palaces. They even accept 
this glory and honor, not for the sake of themselves, but for the sake of 


obedience, for all there know that they have the honor and glory from. 


the Lord, and that on this account they are to be obeyed. This is what 
is meant by the Lord’s words to His disciples: ‘“* Whosoever would be- 
come great among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever would 
be first among you, let him be your servant; as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” (MATT. xx. 27, 28.) 


The author’s views respecting non-resistence to evil by 
force may be treated somewhat briefly. They cohere per- 
fectly with the false philosophy of life which enters into all 
- his teachings. In this world good and evil are commingled. 
Neither can be wholly separated from the other. And where 
good and evil are commingled there must be conflict in in- 
dividual minds, conflict between individual men, conflict be- 
tween communities and nations. The Lord presents the 
whole subject to us in concise form-when He says: “ Woe 
unto the world because of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe unto that man by whom the 
_ offence cometh” (Matt. xviii. 7). Evil under every form and 
in’ every manifestation of itself is woful and is the source 
of all human misery. But it cannot be removed except it 
be seen and acknowledged and freely put away. Hence it 


must be allowed to manifest its presence and show its true 


character. ‘It must needs be that offences come,” in order 
to reveal the woful quality of that from which they prima- 


rily proceed. Quarrels and conflicts between individuals or _ 


nations are not consonant with the Divine Providence, but 
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they are of the Divine Permission for the sake of beneficent 
ends which can be no otherwise Attained under present 


human conditions. The Lord came, and always comes, as 


the Prince of Peace, announcing “ Peace on earth to men of 
good will.” But while He comes to bring an ultimate and 
lasting peace, it must be reached through conflict. Hence 
He utters those seemingly paradoxical words: “Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth ; I came not to send 
peace but a sword.” (Marv. x. 34.) . | 


Evil must be met and put down by the sword of truth 


— the sword that goes out of the mouth of the Lord — which 
while it is controlled by the infinite love and mercy that 
irradiates His face, can but appear sharp and destructive to 
all evil. To those whose lives are out of harmony with it, 
truth comes, and must come, in the guise of outward law to 


which are affixed suitable penalties, as a means of enforcing 


obedience to it. | 

And what is required of individual men, must also be 
required of nations of men. For the latter are but men in 
larger form, possessing the same qualities and tendencies 


which belong to the individuals that compose them. As 


long as nations are unwilling to be just, it will be right and 
necessary that they be compelled to be just. For it is 
better for nations, as for men, that they should do justice 
under some degree of compulsion than not at all. Hence 
we may presume that the compulsion of war and of the fear 
of war may continue as a necessary means of restraint for 
some time to come. The following passage from the work 
of Swedenborg on the “ Divine Providence,” sets forth the 


matter in clear light and may fittingly close our review of | 


the book before us: 


It is not from the Divine Providence that wars should exist, for they 
are united with murders, plundering, violence, cruelty, and other enor- 
mous evils, which are diametrically opposed to Christian charity; but 


still they cannot but be permitted, because man’s life’s love, since the ~ 
time of the most ancient people meant by Adam and his wife, has be- — 
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come such as to-desire to rule over others, and at length over all, and to 
possess the wealth of the world, and at last all wealth. These two loves 
cannot be kept bound, since it is according to the Divine Providence for 
every one to be allowed to act from freedom according to reason; and 
without permissions man cannot be led away from evil by the Lord, and 
so cannot be reformed and saved; for unless evils were permitted to 
break out, man would not see them, thus would not acknowledge them, 
and so could not be led to resist them. Hence evils cannot be repressed 
by any Providence; for so they would remain shut in, and like the 
diseases called cancer and gangrene would spread and consume all that 


is vital in man. . . . For this reason there are lesser and greater wars. 


WILLIAM H. MAYHEW. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE “PASTORAL LETTER” OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 


Tue “ Pastoral Letter’ put forth by six bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has been widely commented upon both 
by the religious and the secular press. It has been praised, and 
it has been severely criticized. The Churchman has declared, 
“The Church has spoken; the matter is settled;” whereas 
Bishop Potter, one of the signers, in a letter to the New-York 
Tribune writes: “The pastoral letter may be said, if any one 
chooses to say so, to have little more value than is expressed in 
the more or less close consensus of some half-dozen individuals.” 

The Pastoral is addressed to the clergy and laity of the Epis- 
copal Church, and was put forth for the purpose of giving com- 
fort to such of them as are disturbed by “certain novelties of 
opinion and expression,” and to assure them that “ the Episcopate 
of the Church, to which, in a peculiar manner, the deposit of 
Faith has been entrusted, is not unfaithful to that sacred charge, 
but will keep it with all diligence, as men who shall hereafter 
give account to God.”’ In the discharge of that obligation, the 
Committee of Bishops find themselves constrained to address the 
clergy and laity on two cardinal truths of religion, not, as they 
say, “for the purpose of vindicating them, nor even to make an 
exhaustive exposition of them; but simply and plainly to set 
before [them] the truth of God which every minister of this 
Church has pledged himself to hold, teach, and defend, and to 
hand on unimpaired to those who shall come after them.” These 
two cardinal truths are, first, concerning the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and, secondly, concerning the Holy Scriptures. 

It is only just to the writers of this Pastoral, that‘ this their 
object should be understood. The letter is not intended to be an 
explanation nor a vindication of these two cardinal truths, but 
simply to set before those to whom it is addressed the truth 
which every minister of the Episcopal Church has pledged him- 
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self to hold, teach, and defend, and to hand on unimpaired. It 
is declarative. It is intended to serve as a reminder of “ what 
the Church requires all who minister in holy things to hold and 
teach.” And yet we cannot help asking, Why should a committee 
of Bishops consider this necessary? Is it possible that.the clergy 


_have forgotten what they have solemnly pledged themselves to 


hold, teach, and defend concerning these two fundamental veri- 
ties of the Christian religion, “‘by sure and certain warrant of 
which the Catholic faith is proved”? Strange indeed must be 
the state of a Church to whose episcopate “in a peculiar manner, 
the deposit of Faith has been entrusted,” if any of its clergy can 
become thus forgetful. If, on the other hand, it is not forget- 
fulness, but a disposition to accept “certain novelties of opinion 
and expression,” of what avail is a letter which disavows any 
intention of vindicating or explaining them? It can be of no_ 
avail unless indeed Faith is to be determined by mere authority ; 
an authority which insists on keeping Faith within the strict limits 
of the decisions of Church councils centuries old, and practically 
forbidding its ministers to enter intellectually into the mysteries 
of Faith, not to disavow but to gain a new ground of certainty 
in Divine Truth. 

In this connection we feel that the following language calls for 
comment : 

Outside of the domain of faith there may be undetermined questions touch- 
ing matters, which, to some minds, may seem to be almost essential to the 
integrity of the Christian scheme, but which cannot be regarded essential to 
salvation. In this border-land, thinking minds will appreciate and reverently 


use the freedom which is accorded to them; but they will not carry their lib- 
erty over into the realm of adjudicated truth. 


This announcement of a line within which all has been set- 


_ tled by the Councils is not a novelty, but it seems out of place 


in this century. The scholar may study carefully the teachings 
of Scripture, but he can never carry this study beyond a certain 
point without coming into conflict with the Church. In other 
words, there is a district in which Faith prevails over all else, 
and in this district reason, except to confirm the accepted doc- 
trine, must not enter. Outside of that line reason may have 
much to do with one’s convictions; but inside of it one must 
have faith rather than rational conclusions. This is simply the 
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preémption of a central sphere of faith, so that nothing within it 
can be called in question. 

The insecurity of such a position is seen as soon as we exam- 
ine what doctrines are so removed from investigation. The Pas- 
toral furnishes us with two examples. The bishops, affirming the 
decrees of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, declare that 
our Lord “took Man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
of her substance; so that two whole and perfect Natures, that is 
to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in one 
Person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and 
very Man.” This is the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and represents the results of the Nestorian controversy of the 
fifth century. It is a crude doctrine; its inflexible and never- 
ceasing dualism is repugnant to the most enlightened thought of 
this new age which turns to Unity as its final resting place. . 

Besides, this thought of two permanently distinct natures in 
our Lord is in direct conflict with a most important teaching of 
the Gospel; a teaching, we venture to assert, without which the 
doctrine of the Incarnation cannot be understood. That teach- 
ing is that the nature born of the Virgin Mother did undergo a 
change, a most important, in fact a fundamental change. It is 


. indeed true that on the one side Jesus the Christ was the son of 


Mary, while on the other side He was Divine. In this sense He 
was “very God and very Man.” But that these two natures 


were “never to be divided” is the very opposite of the truth ~ 
y Opp 


which seems to us to shine out of the Gospels. The Divine part 
came forward, as it were; it put forth its power and its Divine 
influence ; it displaced what was merely human, and replaced 
it with what was Divine. And this process going on to its com- 
pleteness, resulted in the complete displacement of what was 
human, and its complete replacement with what was Divine; so 
that in the end there was no longer any duality or separateness, 
but a Divine oneness, that is, a Divine Humanity. This change 


in the at first dual nature of the Christ, this gradual substitution — 


of the Divine within Him, which is spoken of as “the Father,” 
for the Human which was born of the Virgin Mary, is referred 
to by our Lord under the term “sanctification,” which means, 
strictly speaking, to make holy. This involves a process or 
change by which something was made holy which before was not 
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such. It is also referred to by the term “glorification,” which 
means to make glorious. ‘Glorify Me with thine own Self,” was 
the prayer of the Son of Man, in direct allusion to this process 
of substituting what was Divine in Him for what was human. 
“The Holy Spirit,” declares the Fourth Gospel, “was not yet 


_ given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” Observe the 


words wot yet. This certainly implies change; a change which at 
one time could be spoken of as not yet accomplished. But on 
the last night of that ministry, hear the words: ‘‘ Now is the 
Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him.” 

We hold it, then, to be contrary to the teachings of Scripture 
to declare that “the Godhead and Manhood were joined to- 
gether in one Person, never to be divided.”” We are amazed also 
at this declaration of the Committee of Bishops: “This church 
nowhere teaches and does not tolerate the teaching that the 
Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ was a so-called spiritual 
resurrection, which took place when the vital union of His mortal 
body and His human soul was dissolved by death, and that the 
fleshly tabernacle saw corruption in the grave and was turned to 
dust.”” We wish the bishops had explained how, if He rose in 
His “ fleshly tabernacle,” that body which was beaten, and spit 
upon, and crucified, and laid in a tomb — how it was that Mary 
Magdalene took Him for “the gardener,” that Cleopas and his 
companion took Him for “a stranger in Jerusalem” as they 
journeyed towards Emmaus, or how it was that “He vanished 
out of their sight,” and that He entered the room where the dis- — 
ciples were assembled “the doors being shut.” We wish, too, 
that they had explained what they mean by the expression “ His 
human soul” in the above quotation. In fact we are ata loss 
to account for the use of this other expression earlier:in the Pas- 
toral, namely, that ‘the human conception and birth of Jesus 
Christ was accomplished by the miraculous operation of the Holy 
Ghost.” We confess that these two phrases, ‘‘ His human soul” 
and “the human conception ” read strangely in a Pastoral whose 
intention is to maintain the miraculous conception and the Divine 
nature of our Lord as fundamental truths. And therefore we 
are the more convinced that what the Church —the whole Chris- 
tian Church — really needs, is not declarations of what Church 
Councils have decreed in the past, but revelation as to what the | 
Scriptures really teach. 
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Grave peril to souls lies in the acceptance of the letter of the Creeds in 
any other than the plain and definitely historical sense in which they have 
been interpreted by the consentient voice of the Church in all agés. Fixedness 
of interpretation is of the essence of the Creeds, whether we view them as 
statements of facts, or as dogmatic truths founded upon and deduced from 
those facts, and once for all determined by the operation of the Holy <host 
upon the mind of the Church. 


We cannot refrain from bringing to this declaration of the 
bishops the —_—— sentences from Swedenborg’ s “ Doctrine of 
Faith ” : 

Faith at the present day is understood to mean merely thinking that some- 
thing is so because the Church feaches it, and yet it is not plain to the mind. 
It is often said, “ You must believe and must not doubt;” and if the reply be 
made, “I do not comprehend,” the answer is that for this very reason 
there must be belief. The present faith may therefore be called blind. Real 
faith is of truth. Angelic wisdom consists in this, that the angels see and 
comprehend what they believe. To be in internal enlightenment from the 
Lord is to be in perception, and from this to be in the internal recognition of 
truth. Those who are in such enlightenment are said to be “taught of the 
Lord.” (Isa. liv. 13.) 

We would be misrepresenting the position of the New Church 
did we not affirm that she holds that the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the inspiration of the Scriptures are essential 
truths. The New Church of all religious bodies holds most posi- 
tively to these two cardinal truths; and in emphasizing their 
Divine character, and maintaining them as essentials of the 
Christian Religion from its earliest times, this is something 
which in itself the New Church can enter into with profoundest 
sympathy. But the Spirit of Truth did not complete this work 
centuries ago. ‘ He shall guide you into all truth,” is a promise 
that is in process of fulfilment. There is new light to be had on 
the fundamental verities of the religion of Him who said, “I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
We long to have the light find its way to all who are willing to 
believe in the Incarnate Word, and who are praying that they 
may be helped to know and live the truth. We will say with 
the bishops, and say it gladly : 

The chief duty of every student, and especially of every teacher, is to learn 


what the Scripture says, and what it means, so that he may be able faithfully 
to open the Scripture to the help and healing of sinful man. 


This, too, we believe : 
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The minute and reverent study of the Divine Word must always be neces- 
sary, and will always be profitable. . . . And the time will never come when 
the honest student of God’s Word will not require and will not welcome 
every critical appliance which the Providence of Gee may furnish, to cast a 
new light upon the sacred page. 


And of Him who was the Word made flesh, the authors of this 
Pastoral have truly said: 


It is not enough to know about Christ; it is not enough to — that Christ 


taught, or what is taught about Him; it is Christ that is to be learned; ; it is 
the Christ in whom we are to abide; Christ as revealed in Holy Scripture; 
Christ as the fact of experience; Christ as the hinge of human history. 

‘The hinge? Nay, the very Door itself; for so He revealed 
Himself to the world: ‘I am the door: by Me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 


TWO CONCEPTIONS OF A CHURCH. 


Tue Rev. William B, Hale, of Middleborough, Mass., who has 
lately come into prominence through his articles in Ze Forum, 
concerning the religious condition of his own town and of the 
neighboring city of Fall River, has written a third article which 
_ appears in the February number of Zhe Forum, and is entitled, 
“A Religious Study of a Baptist Town.” That town is Westerly, 
R. I. The state of affairs which he describes as existing there, 
is remarkable. The denomination possessing the largest num- 
bers and influence is the Baptist ; and the most influential of the 
Baptist churches are those which make it a point of duty and 
conscience to worship on the seventh day of the week instead of 
the first. The effect of this state of things is that a part of the 
population close their shops and factories and open their churches 
on Saturday, while another part do the same thing on Sunday. 
The condition is thus described in the article alluded to: 

The membership of these [seventh day] societies constitutes, if not now 
numerically half of the community, practically more than half of it. It in- 
cludes the proprietors of large machine shops, and many shopkeepers and 
employers of labor. Until lately, it was impossible on Saturday to make a 
purchase at a single retail shop in town ; the supplies for the day’s table had 
to be bought on Friday. On Saturday, Sunday-keeping Christians are em- 
barrassed in their work by the cessation of labor on the part of half the 
population, as on Sunday, Sabbath-keepers are by that of the other half. No 
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device could more completely disorganize society or disturb business. The 
consciences of Sabbath-observers are offended on every Saturday by the be- 
havior of their neighbors, while on Sunday, Lord’s-Day Christians are © 
awakened by the scream of factory whistles, go to church to the unedifying 
music of lawn-mowers, pray and sing amid the shouts of boys at play, and 
listen for the benediction over the rumble of carts. It is a singular sensation 
for N ew-England Christians, sons of the Puritans, to reflect that while they 
are at worship, drills are resounding in the quarries, and that the machinery 
of the factories is in operation. - 

Many interesting statements are made in the paper regarding 
the grounds on which this seventh-day worship is justified by 
those who uphold it. The sum and substance of their defence 
is that they are acting in obedience to Scripture, and that the 
substitution of the first day for the seventh, which was made by 
the early Christians, is without Divine sanction. No change in 
the existing order of things is recognized as having taken place 
at the time when our Lord was in the world, and it is held that 
the Old Testament, as regards the Sabbath, is still in full force 
as demanding literal observance. This strict interpretation is 
affirmed to be the only one which is admissible, and which en- 
titles men to be regarded as faithful children of God al 
obedience to what He has written. 

Such literalism does indeed seem strange at this hor. espe- 
cially in view of the fact that so many of the Jewish laws and 
ordinances are by common consent outgrown; such as the law 
of sacrifices, of the priesthood, and all the ceremonial worship of 
the Temple. But stranger still appears to us the alternative view 
which Mr. Hale presents as that which is favored by himself. 
We can only feel that he makes a mistake when he claims to 
speak for the whole body of the Episcopal Church, and that in 
fact he represents only a portion, and perhaps a very small por- 
tion of it. He says: 


The behavior of the Episcopal: Church, in such contrast with ,that of other 


- denominations, is accounted for by the fact that it alone is not implicated in 


the absurdity of supporting a Christian feast by a Hebrew reason. To it 
Sunday is just such a day as are Easter, Christmas, Epiphany, and the Saints’ 
days, and depends for its character solely upon the decree of the Church. 
Except for the few particulars in which Protestantism has invaded it, chiefly 
in the introduction of the Decalogue into the office of the Holy Communion, © 
which requires the reading on Sundays of the command to keep Saturdays, a 
performance which leaves an ill taste in the mouths of most sicsane it does 
not pretend that the Lord’s Day is a Sabbath. . 
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Verily, this is an example of rushing to one extreme in order 
to avoid another. We should hardly have expected that any one 
calling himself a Christian would venture, in this outspoken way, 
to repudiate one of the Ten Commandments and to regret that 
it was included in the ritual of his Church. Can he see nothing 
in that commandment except the literal command to rest on the 
seventh day of the week? Can he not rise above the mere sense 
of the letter, far enough to perceive that the spirit of the precept 
is observed, if man rests on any seventh day, whether it occur at 
the beginning or the end of the week? All of our Lord’s teach- 
ings respecting the Sabbath, as recorded in the Gospels, go to 
show that while it is not to be kept in the rigid Jewish manner, 
it was, nevertheless, ordained for a perpetual observance. ‘ The 
Son of Man,” He says, “is Lord of the Sabbath.” And what are 
we to say concerning a Decalogue which contains but nine com- 
mandments instead of ten? The tenth, so Mr. Hale declares, is 
to all intents and purposes removed from its place by authority 
of the Church. Again, to quote his language, he affirms that — 


The whole issue between the Church and Protestanism focuses itself in the 
contest between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath. One is witness to the 
authority of the body of redeemed humanity to make laws supersessive even 
of Mosaic commandments; the other is the individualistic denial of such 
authority. The Lord’s Day is Christian; the Sabbath is not. 

Strong language this, that the Church has authority to make 
laws “‘supersessive even of Mosaic commandments.” Bold as- 
sumption on behalf of the Church, to claim that, with all her 
manifest faults and weaknesses, she is entitled to be called “ the 
body of redeemed humanity.” The Pope himself could hardly 
go farther in his claim to spiritual dominion. How much more 
simple and reasonable it is to believe that, after the Lord came 
into the world and established the Christian Church, the first day 
of the week, as being the day of His resurrection and the day of 
His subsequent appearance to His disciples, should become their 
Sabbath, their day of rest, and that the obligation would still be 
upon them to labor for six days and rest on the seventh! In 
other words, there would be a Christian Sabbath for Christians, 
which would offer as clear and valid a reason for obeying the 
commandment, as the Jewish Sabbath offered to the Jews; and 
the Son of Man would be the Lord of that new Sabbath. 
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Among the most important teachings of our Lord on earth, is 
that in which He declared that He came not to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets, but to fulfil them. The’ Old Testament, and 
above all, the Decalogue itself, was not abrogated by His presence 
among men, or by the new relationship with them which He then 
established. That the Church was authorized to make laws 
“supersessive of Mosaic commandments,” is indeed dangerous 
doctrine. It takes away Divine authority as exercised by the 
Lord on every true believer, and substitutes for it human opinions 
and customs. What the Saviour pointed out when He lived on 
earth was that the Jews, the Church of that day, had made the 
Word of God of none effect through their traditions. And one 
of the last solemn warnings which He gives us in the New Testa- 
ment is at the end of the Apocalypse, where He forbids our 
taking away from, or adding to, “the words of the prophecy of 
this Book.” “‘To the law and to the testimony,” is the only safe 
rule for the Church in all ages. And just so far as she disregards 
this rule she proclaims her own unworthiness. There is no need, 
as we have seen, of her interpreting “the law and the testimony ”’ 
with the old Jewish narrowness and literalism. The Gospel, 
rightly understood, throws a light upon them which relieves her 
of this necessity. But she is no longer the Bride and Wife of the 
Lamb, if she seeks her guidance anywhere but in His Word. 

In striking contrast with this idea of a Church as being a body 
of men endowed from the Christian era to the present day with 
“ authority supersessive of the Mosaic commandments,” is that 
with which all New-Churchmen are familiar. According to the 
teachings of Swedenborg, the essence of the Church is the same 
as the essence of heaven, consisting of love and faith in the mind 
of man. So far as this love and faith are to be found in human 
beings, the Church exists among them. Accordingly, a single 
man in whom this condition is fulfilled is a Church in the least 
form. Where genuine love and faith have no abiding place on 
the earth, there can be no Church, though there be thousands of 
professed Christians organized in a body which has preserved its 
historic unity for centuries. The basis of faith, and of the love 
associated with it, is the Word of God. This is the charter 
which gives the Church its right to exist, and by means of which 
it comes under the Lord’s guidance. The whole matter is tersely 
summed up in the following brief paragraph : . 
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Where the Lord is acknowledged, and where the Word is, the Church is 
said to be. For the essentials of the Church are love to and faith in the 
Lord from the Lord; and the Word teaches how man is to live in order that 
he may receive love and faith from the Lord. (Swedenborg’s New Jerusalem 
and Its Heavenly Doctrine, n. 242.) 


THE INDEPENDENT’S STATISTICS AND THE 
CHURCH’S GROWTH. 


In a late summary account of the religious bodies of the 
United States for the year 1894, the /ndependent, usually thorough 
in carrying out its undertakings, made, in the case of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, a mistake so serious that New-Churchmen 
at all familiar with the facts, might say, after reading the figures, 
‘‘an enemy hath done this.” 

The account given was as follows: 

MINISTERS _ CHURCHES MEMBERS } 


Decrease ‘23> 52 1020 


It is evident at a glance that, if a religious body were declining 
at such a rate, it would be extinct in three years. There might 
be a few ministers left and a few members, but the churches or 
societies would be represented by O. Now the simple fact is 
that not a single one of these figures for 1894 is right. If the 


Independent had compared the journals of the General Conven- 


tion for the years 1890 and 1894, the result might have been 
defended, although it would have been inadequate as represent- 
ing the actual strength of the New Church, for our people use 
great liberty in such matters and some of the societies have — 
never come into full cooperation with the Convention. We 
thought at first sight that this seeming reduction of numbers 
might be due to the fact that some very broadly inclusive figures 


_ were taken in the first instance, and that such a summary as the 


Journal of Convention might give was used in the second, and 
we have learned through correspondence with the editor that this 
is true. 

In the almanac prepared for the year 1889 by Dr. T. W. 
Harris he gave the number of ministers as 113, of active socie- 
ties as 127, and of members as 7028. No more careful estimate 
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was ever made, and no one would make such an estimate more 
coolly and carefully. At the time of making it his researches 
had made him thoroughly familiar with the whole subject, and he 
had traced every organization and every minister from the be- 
ginning. He gave of course tables showing the societies and 
their statistics. As to the number of those who might properly 
be counted as members, although not enrolled in any society by 
reason of residence in places not furnished with societies, he 


_came to the conclusion, after careful thought, that the number 


might be set at 3150, making the whole number of members | 
10,178. | 

It was probably on account of his faithful service in this kind 
of work that Dr. Harris was named as the man to prepare our 
statistics for the United States census of 1890. For this he 
made a new canvass with the following result: Ministers, 119 ; 
societies, 154; members, 7095. It is evident that these are the 
statistics given by the /udependent. Indeed, one of its present 
editors, Dr. H. K. Carroll, was in charge of the department of 
church statistics in that census and did his work very well. 

Now as to the /nudependent’s figures for 1894. We took it for 
granted that they were not obtained by one of our number, for 
his course would certainly have been to examine the Journal of 
the Convention of 1894, and then to add from any other bodies 
such numbers as are not reported to the Convention. But Dr. 
Carroll kindly informs us that he took the figures for 1894 from 
the statistics on page 171 of the last Journal of the Convention, 
deducting Canada’s numbers from the totals. The 1894 list of 
ministers shows 108, instead of 99 as the secretaries give, and to. 
this we have added a list of twenty representing other organiza- 
tions among us, making 128, which shows no diminution from 
the census of 1890. Then as to societies the Journal of 1894 
shows no decrease, if we add to this number those not con- 
nected with the Convention, and make some allowance for the 
societies which the hard times may have affected as to mem- 
bers. 

The J/udependent reports a decrease of 23 ministers, of 52 so- 
cieties, and 1020 members. We must feel that, if such strange 
results had come out in connection with some other body, this 
paper would have proved the figures before printing them. 
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For reasons which are manifest in the financial state of the 
country, less than the usual degree of missionary activity could 
be realized during the period 1890 to 1894. Yet it is a matter . 
of gratitude that, while other religious bodies have incurred great 
debts, our own Board of Missions has been enabled to meet its 
obligations. We have been all the time, and are today, in effi- 
cient working order. Indeed within this time the Board of Pub- 
lication has executed the great task of issuing a ‘costly hymnal, 
and a large sum has been raised to build the church at Wash- 
ington. 

As to statistics in general there is not much to be said, except 
that they should be gathered and laid away. They are but an 
indirect evidence of Church life. There are those of other con- 
nections who report their hundreds “ converted ” annually; but 
all the time there may be no real advance, and revivals may be- 
come mere temporary resorts to keep up a show of strength. 
What seems to us more significant than ordinary statistics is the 
broad and increasing demand for the works of Swedenborg, lead- 
ing to the distribution of more than one hundred thousand of - 
them to ministers and teachers. Recently the writer was in the 
largest old book store in Philadelphia, the city from which the 
books have gone forth, and he made his way to a section marked 
‘“‘ Swedenborgian ” to see to what an extent such books might 
have come in to be sold. To his great surprise, as he looked 
over the shelves, he could not discover a single one of Sweden- 
borg’s works, but the books there were mostly cheap books of a 
controversial character which were scattered widely at first but 
had little intrinsic value. It may be concluded from this that 
the gift-books are valued. It will be remembered also that at 
the Chicago Exposition, where there was an enormous distribution 
of a pamphlet prepared for the purpose, no copies were seen 
thrown down; although one man did call one day at the place of 


our exhibit to say that he had found ‘a copy carefully laid away 


on a beam, had read it, and wished to purchase some of the 
books named therein. Such facts seem vital, and we regret that 


the /ndependent, which showed to other bodies the courtesy of 


asking a member to make a brief sketch of the history of his 
body, omitted this in our case, and substituted misleading figures, 


of ¢ course unintentionally. 
W. 
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YOUNG MEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


A wRITER in one of the widely-read magazines of the day,* 
has presented the results of an investigation which he has carried 
on as to why so many young men remain away from the churches, 
in an article which has occasioned a great deal of comment by 
the religious press. The writer says that for a period of two or 
three years past, having in view the writing of this article, he 
has canvassed both among and outside the young men of his 
circle of acquaintance to try and see why they were more fre- 
quently absent from, than present at, church services. Further- 
more he has put himself in the way of clergymen, and tried to 


ascertain how closely they seemed to understand the thoughts 


and needs of young men. He has talked with stewards of the 
Methodist Church, with elders of the Presbyterian Church, with 
vestrymen of the Episcopal Church, and with churchmen and 
laymen in general. He has probed their general views of the 
religious needs of the day; he has had them apply these needs 
to young men; they have told him why young men should come 
to chirrch, and what they might expect when they came. “I feel 
satisfied,” he says, “that I have looked at the question from the 
different and more important points of view; and the result of 
three years of this investigation has convinced me that the 
blame cannot be shifted entirely on the shoulders of young 
men.” This is expressing the writer’s opinion very mildly, for 
later on he criticizes the ministers of the church unsparingly. 
‘“‘T have failed to find,” he continues, “the young men with whom 


I have talked either ungodly or disrespectful of sacred matters. 


On the contrary I have found them just as desirous of attending 
church as the church is anxious to have them. A spirit of indif- 
ference I did find in some instances; irreverence I failed to find 
in a single instance.” eee 
We have no desire to controvert this article, which seems to 
have been written in a good spirit and in the desire to perform 
a use; but we feel that the writer has either unwittingly misled 
his readers as to the class of young men whose church attend- 


ance he is considering, or else that the young men with whom 


* Edward W. Bok, in Zhe Cosmopolitan, January, 1895. 
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he has conversed have not been representative of all the classes 
that are to be found, and which the chyrches are wishing to 
reach. For certainly we can but think that in the course of two 
or three years’ investigation one would find more than “a few 
instances.” in which there was “a spirit of indifference,” and 
that at least “a single instance” of ‘irreverence’”’ would be 
_ brought to light. It would seem as if the writer must be limiting 
his enquiries to a particular class of young men, namely, those 
who are nominally church-goers, but who nevertheless are more 
often absent from than present at the services of the church. 
-And this, to our mind, while it greatly reduces the number of 
young men under consideration, makes the results of Mr. ,Bok’s 
enquiries even more significant and timely. | 
i eo There are reasons why youth is a period in a person’s life when 
{ it may become difficult to secure and maintain an interest in 
spiritual truth. This may not be due to “depravity of heart ” 
on the part of the youth, nor yet to lack of suitable ministrations 
on the part of the church. The simple truth of the matter is 
that youth is the time when, in the course of a perfectly normal 
development, one’s relations with the world and one’s interest in 
its knowledges and problems are being widely and almost sud- 
denly extended. It is the time when a young man is likely to 
‘interest himself in some profession or in some business career 
which naturally and very properly secures his interest. In fact 
something is lacking in his nature if this is not the case. Some- 
thing is lacking in the character of the young man who does not 
‘ ~ enter eagerly into that new and wider relationship with the world, 
| its problems and its affairs, which the development of his facul- 
ties makes both possible and desirable. In this. new phase of 
life it does indeed often happen that priority is given to the new 
interests which are awakened and which present themselves more 
and more positively as one’s “life-work.” A priority in “ime and 
attention they do and must require. Priority in importance they 
should not have. But this distinction in priority it is difficult for 
a young man with’ new-found interests and some life-plan, to 
make. | | 
To that extent the Church is of necessity at something of 2 
disadvantage. She has to address her “Seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
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_ added unto you ” to minds, which, in the very nature of the case, 


are somewhat pre-occupied with “all these things,” which for 
the time being appear, and are, so interesting and so important. 
That it is a mistake, and that it is a positive:deprivation both to 
character and to the fullest enjoyment of life to neglect or to 
make that second in importance which should be first, we feel 
sure. And every effort which the Church can make tc keep these 
higher interests and purposes alive should certainly be done— 
done with all the intelligence, earnestness, and sympathetic in- 
terest of which the Church is capable. She cannot force young 
men to be spiritually interested, she cannot coax them into it. 


The issue rests with the young men themselves, who, in that free- 


dom which God gives them, must decide what they will keep 
before themselves as “first” in that new life which they are 
eagerly entering. 

We realize, however, that inasmuch as this is the very period 
when the rational powers are being developed, that youth must 
have its intelligence appealed to, and not be merely exhorted, nor 


upbraided, nor threatened. The fine art of preaching may be 


said to be to so present truth to the intelligence that it shall 
reach the heart. That all are equally successful in this cannot 
be claimed. Many of Mr. Bok’s strictures on the preachers of 
the Gospel are undoubtedly correct. Success in this, as in many 
other things, is relative. It involves fitness; it requires intelli- 


_ gence, judgment, aptitude, sympathy; above all it calls for con- 


secration. If it really is true that there is a large class of young 
men who are in earnest in their desire to be in the churches but 
who say they cannot, that is indeed a mournful situation. And 
in this connection we were impressed with this declaration of our 
earnest investigator. ‘He [the young man] wants an affirmative 
religion; not a negative creed.” An affirmative religion; truth 
and not its negations; messengers of the Lord bearing and ear- 
nestly proclaiming the positive teachings of His Gospel, and not 
apologists. That is the great general need of Christendom today. 
So much of the theology of the day is purely critical ; so much 
of it is destructive; so many who preach in the name of Him 
who said, “ Believe in Me,” are telling what they do not be- 
lieve! We would indeed consider it a hopeful “sign of the 


times ” if the youth of today were really demanding an affirma-_ 
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tive religion, and if much of their aloofness from the churches 


was in the nature of a protest against a negative creed. 


Our Divine Master taught with authority, and not as the 
Scribes. No one can say that He did not give the world an 


_ affirmative religion. Pilate might mutter, “‘ What is truth?” He 
had not heard, he could not have understood, the words of the Be- 


ing before him: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” That 
One who taught Truth so positively, and who embodied it so 


completely, should be presented so negatively by some teachers 


who, for some reason, bear His name, is an inconsistency which 
cannot fail to result in “ divided thoughts.” The Son of Man— 
never spoke doubtfully of the Old Testament Scriptures. On the 
contrary He established their Divine character on the highest 
possible ground by opening them and showing that “ beginning at 
Moses and in all the prophets ” they treat of ‘the things concern- 
ing Himself.” That is their soul ; that is the secret of their power ; 
that is the basis of the declaration, ‘‘ The testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy.” And yet it is not this positive and 
Divine side of the Scriptures which is today being generally 
presented. It is something so different from this, so far removed 
from the purpose and the spirit of Christianity’s Divine Exposi- 
tor, that one cannot help wondering how some of the teachers 
of today can feel any sympathy with Him, much less accept His 
leadership. 

That this general negative state of mind by very many within 
religious bodies in Christendom towards those fundamental con- 
cepts which the Christ presented so positively, has weakened the 
hold which the Church should have upon the minds of men, 
that young men see and feel this weakness, and that it makes 
their relation to the Church seem to them of no great conse- 
quence, we believe. And we believe it the more regretfully be- 
cause we believe in the possibility of youth to be interested in 


and helped by a knowledge of spiritual truth. And the wish is 


constantly with us that in some way, under the Divine Provi- 
dence, the positive teachings of the New Church might be 
brought to the minds of that large class of young men, who, it 
is declared, are as anxious to be in the churches as the churches 
are to have them, who desire an affirmative religion and not a 
negative creed. For New-Church teachings are marked by two 
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characteristics, which, as it seems to us, should commend them 
to the attention of young men. 

First, they are positive; they assert something; they are 
strictly affirmative. | 

Second, they make their appeal to the reason by furnishing 
rational explanations of the truths set forth. The Divinity of. 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the inspired character of the Sacred 
Scriptures are affirmed — positively, unequivocally — not, how-— 
ever, on mere authority, not on grounds of tradition, or senti- 
ment, but because the theology of the New Church sets forth a 
system of truth and of interpretation, which makes these funda- 
mental facts of spiritual knowledge clear to the understanding. 

Young men are right in demanding an affirmative religion. 
They are also right in demanding, as Mr. Bok declares they do 
demand, “ that they be mentally interested at the same time that 
they are spiritually fed.” We sincerely believe that the teachings 
of the New Church can meet both these wants. No teachings 
could be more positive ; no teachings appeal so confidently to the 
intelligence of the investigator. 

We offer this New-Church motto to the consideration of young 
men: une licet intrare intellectualiter in mysteria fidei.* 


> &. 


THE JAPANESE. 


RARELY has it happened that a foreign race has come to our 
shores making so pleasant an impression as the Japanese. Their 
yourfg men and women bring sunshine into the colleges, 
and afford delightful companionship to all who meet them. 
With that competition for wages which causes Americans to 
regard immigrants anxiously, the Japanese have nothing to do. 
_Never profusely supplied with money and never in actual want 
of it, they go and come among us as if the thrift of their ances- 
tors had endowed them with fortunes sufficient for their modest 
and rational wants. As observers of our customs they are acute, 
but never censorious; though they must see very much that is 
vulgar, they never make fun of us. At the same time they are 
never servile, and it is plain that they never will be found merely 


* “ Now it is permitted to enter understandingly into the mysteries of faith.” 
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copying anything American. What they take they will make as 
distinctly Japanese as possible. 

Not only have we the evidence, which they nena have 
brought, as to the desirable qualities of their race, but travellers 
grow enthusiastic in describing the life in their country. All 
would seem to be joy and peace there. It is the land for a 
vacation. 

Their achievements in the war against China have amazed the 
civilized world. It was hard to think seriously of an army with 
batteries manned by the little smiling Japs. It was still harder 
to think of the great guns of warships served by them. Corea 
might be overrun because they had the start of China, but who 
expected to see the armies march on Pekin with resistless force, 
moving too in the depth of winter at a great distance from their 
base of supplies? But the fact is patent that the enfeebled gov- 
ernment of China was no match for the Mikado’s hosts, and that 
Japan, which has about the area of Great Britain, bids fair to 
rule the Pacific as Brittania has ruled the Atlantic. : 

Here are thirty millions of people living in a compact island 
territory, with some fifty cities of fair size. The surface is greatly 
diversified and is adapted to almost every agricultural purpose. 
Unfortunately the mountains are volcanic. Great disasters re- 
sult from earthquakes and storms, and fire often ravages the 
cities. Life is generally comfortable. Trees are numerous and 
of great size. The people are cleanly in habit, very social, and 
markedly obedient to parents and rulers. Women must always 
obey, first the parent, then the husband, then the eldest son. 
Eating and drinking are free from excess. Dress is tasteful, and 
some travellers regard the Japanese as the best dressed nation 
in the world. All kinds of artistic work is done, as several in- 
ternational exhibitions testify. No one is very wealthy, but there 
is much quiet comfort. In mathematics, medicine, and music 
the Japanese take much interest. Religiously the Japanese are 
not in the front of progress. Here they have borrowed too much 
from the Chinese. There are many deities, and their worship is 
superstitious. The Buddhists and Shintoists can teach the world 
little, if anything. Suicide is common. There is much un- 
chastity. 

The effect of the Japanese supremacy in the far East: cannot 
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be forecast, but it is plain that they are now an enlightened na- 
tion, entering heartily into foreign trade and readily adopting 
foreign inventions. They will be foes to Chinese lethargy and 
equally to Chinese exclusiveness. They will not submit to injus- — 
tice at the hands of our own or any other government. They 
will exercise an influence progressive and beneficial. 

It remains to be seen what office Japan will fill religiously. 


~ The narrowness of old theology so limited the Divine Providence — 


that all new Christian nations were supposed to be doomed and 
could not be thought of without prejudice. The dignity and filial 
piety of the Japanese have done much to repress this conceit of 
Christendom. Japan has received the missionaries kindly, but 


has watched them closely. Christianity has made great advance 


there, but the people do not take what is taught as doctrine, but 
rather the practical side of it. Should Christianity be ddopted 
as the national religion, it would not be the New England type. 
Nor will it be a mere philosophical theism. 

It is a singular fact that the Japanese are excluded from Ameri- 
can citizenship, while Irish, Italians, Russians, and what not, are 
provided for. White people of any sort can be naturalized and 
so can black people. But there our hospitality ends. This is 
apparently simply an omission of statute, to be remedied as — 
soon as pointed out. But there is another side to this. The 
peoples whose-naturalization is now provided for are nominally 
Christians, and they make no objection to the observance of 
Sunday and to other regulations having Christian origin. It may 
be well.that this should continue to be the nominal basis of our 
citizenship, although it is not a strictly defensible one; for, with 
sO many practical and puzzling questions as we now have in legis- 


lation, the naturalization of Japanese and Chinese would in- 


crease the difficulties. 

In one possible result of the war all scholars will take great 
interest, namely, the opening up of the treasures of ancient lore,~ 
now preserved in the sacred portion of Pekin. Especially to our 
people, with their faith in the recoverability of the older Scrip- 
tures from which the accounts of Eden and the Flood came to 
us, is this a matter of the deepest interest. 


F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


BLINDNESS CURED. 
MATT. MARK x.; -LUKE xviii. 


EsPEctat difficulty has been found by some commentators in 
reconciling the accounts given in these three places as to our 
Lord’s deed of mercy at Jericho, when He was on His way to 
Jerusalem for the final visit. The difficulty arises from the fact 
that in Matthew and Mark this act is said to have been done 
after the Lord left Jericho, while in Luke it is said to have taken 
place as the Lord approached Jericho. Matthew also names 


- two blind men, but Mark and Luke one. This point, however, 


is generally explained by saying that there were probably many 
blind beggars at Jericho, and that there was only one who spoke 
in Matthew and who was aaa the man mentioned by Mark 


and Luke. 
As to the principal difficulty, four courses have been taken by 


scholars : 

I, They have ignored the declaration of Matthew and Mark, 
and have put the events into the order named in Luke. So faith- 
ful a student as Geikie has done this. Some of his sentences are, 
“A great multitude accompanied Jesus as He drew near Jericho. 
Near the gate of the town one of the last miracles of our Lord 
was performed. Beggars had gathered on the sides of the road. 


Zaccheus ran before the caravan with which Jesus was entering 


the town, and took his station in a sycamore.” 

This view is evidently a violent way of dealing with the narra- 
tives. It makes a clear account of the approach, the healing, 
the address to Zaccheus; and the stay at his house, but its sub- 
version of what is expressly said in Matthew, “ As they departed 
from Jericho,” and in Mark, “ As He went out of Jericho,” makes 
its reception by a reverent reader of the Word impossible. 

II. There are again those who believe that two distinct but 
similar cures are here described, the one by Matthew and Mark, 
the other by Luke. Now there are instances in the Gospels 
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where careful study shows that two events or two teachings, so 
much alike that they had been taken as the same, are really dis- 
tinct. There were undoubtedly two occasions when our Lord 
drove out the intruders from the temple, and His feet were twice 
anointed by loving women; but this explanation cannot be ap- 
plied here. It was at Jericho at one time, not at two places and 
at two times, that He healed this blindness. Moreover, the cry 
is the same, “‘ Have mercy, O Lord, thou son of David.” The 
rebuke of the multitude is the same. The persistence of the 
appeal is the same. The Lord’s pause in the road is the same. 
His question is the same. The result of the cure, the healed 
following Him, is the same. This makes the miracle a single act. - 

III. There are many who leave this difficulty where they find 
it. So acute a commentator as Alford, generally fertile in reason- 
able suggestions, declares here that a man who cares about this 
point is “‘a slave to the letter”; and so he proudly disdains it, 
and passes on. In the Speaker’s Commentary on Luke, Bishop 
Jones says that “the difficult question is thoroughly discussed in 
the note on St. Matthew’s account,” and so we turn to Dean. 
Mansel’s commentary on Matthew and find this single remark: 
“The explanation of the difference respecting the time and place 
of the cure will depend on the question whether St. Mark’s nar- 
rative relates to the same event as St. Luke’s.”” Exactly, but that 
question is carefully ignored, and not a line of discussion can be 
found. Of course there is no general objection to be made against | 
this modest withdrawal, but it is not — if any rational ex- 
planation. can be found. 

IV. I find the explanation which seems to me “gufficient and 
satisfactory in the Cambridge Greek Testament for schools and 
colleges. On this passagein Luke, Cannon Farrar writes: With 
simple and truthful writers like the Evangelists we may feel sure 
that some good reason underlies the obvious apparent discrep- 
ancy. Possibly it may arise from the two Jerichos, the old town 
on the ancient. site, and the new semi-Herodian town which had 
sprung up at a little distance from it.” It will be seen at once 
that this suggests what is needed, if the suggestion can be 
deemed a fair one. It would place before us an old town half 
in ruins and a new one of fine Roman buildings not far off and 
having the same name. | 
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The movement of the story would then be somewhat as fol- 
lows: Our Lord, who had been passing southward on the other 
side of the Jordan, crossed to the western bank and moved over 
the plain for some seven miles accompanied by people of the 
Perean villages. He came to the old town of Jericho, which, 
since Joshua’s day, had been more than once destroyed, yet had 
been rebuilt because it was the centre of a most fertile tract and 
had a great trade with the east. It fell before Joshua, it was 
rebuilt by Hiel (1 KinGs xvi. 34), it was an important town in 
Elisha’s day (2 KiNGs ii. 19), it furnished three hundred and 
forty-five men to rebuild the temple (Ezra iii. 34: NEH. vii. 36), 
and then we lose sight of it inthe Bible story. But Josephus 
fully describes it as it was in his day, just after our Lord’s time, 
in these words: | | 

Jericho is situated in a plain. A barren mountain of great length hangs 
over it. There is a fountain by Jericho that runs plentifully and waters the 
ground. It rises near the old city which Joshua took. In the plain are many 
sorts of palm-trees watered by the fountain. Most excellent gardens are thick. 
set with trees. The people are clothed with linen only, even when snow covers — 
the rest of Judea. (Wars, Book IV. viii. 3.) 


In another place Josephus says that Herod built a city there, 
and again another city northward (Wars, Book I. xxix. 9). To 
Jericho Herod retired to die as he had several palaces there, and 
it was in his amphitheatre: there that his death was first an- 
nounced. The palace in which Herod died was burned, but 
Archelaus rebuilt it and founded a new town (Josephus, Antiqui- 
ties, Book XVII. xiii. 1). | | 

To this condition of Jericho our Lord came. The old town, 
compact, incapable of enlargement or of containing Herodian ~ 
buildings of great size, was standing in His path. He passed 
through it. As He came out of its gate He was about to enter 
the splendid suburb which owed its growth to the lavish expen- 
ditures of Herod and Archelaus, when a cry was heard from the 
wayside. Here, on the short road between the towns, making 
use of this most busy thoroughfare, were the beggars of Jericho. 
Among them at least two were blind. One of them, Bartimaeus 
by name, accustomed to listen for the sound of passing feet, 
easily recognized an unusual company. “What iscoming? Who 
is passing?” he asked of his companions. “It is Jesus of Naz- 
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areth.”” His cry is instantaneous. ‘Those who precede the Lord 

rebuke him and any others who are uttering their piteous appeals. 
_ This is unheeded, for it is a vital moment. The Lord stops, and 
_ heals, and passes on. 

He passed among the great trees which make the new city a 
garden, and was going out on the other side. Zaccheus was in 
one of them. He called him and went to his house to eat bread. | 
While there He spake the parable of the pounds, and then we 
read in Luke, ‘When He had thus spoken, He went before, 
going up to Jerusalem.” | 

This gives us a connected account of all that is told. It ac- . 
cepts the undoubted facts as to the two cities. It does not place 
Zaccheus and his palatial house in the old city, but in the new. 
It does no violence to a word of the three narratives, nor does it 
omit a word. Especially it does not leave the Gospels as if irrec- 
oncilably at variance. It shows how correctly the Evangelists 
wrote, Matthew giving the shortest and most general statement, 
Mark making a longer account by stating what the people said 
to Bartimaeus, and Luke adding the interview with Zaccheus and 
the parable. 

Spiritually this event is very plain, although it is not fully ex- 
plained in our teachings. Blindness is ignorance. The beggars 
are the morally helpless. Jericho is the first stage of the regen- 
erate life. The appeal is prayer to the Redeemer for light. The 
rebuke is all that hinders faith. The redoubled cry is faith 
strengthened by such proving. To cast away the garment is to 
put aside the old ways of life. To rise and go straight to the 
Lord is to ascend above old states of weakness and doubt, and to 
look only to the Lord. ‘To tell the Lord what we want is to make 
_ the prayer that is not vague confession but which utters the well- 
known lack which self-examination has shown. Thus faith saves, 
and the fruit of following the Master whithersoever He leads us, 
is obtained. Then He takes us onward and upward from Jeri- 
cho, and, as we follow, we glorify Him in faithful discipleship. 

As to the two in Matthew, and the one in Mark and Luke, 
there is no discrepancy, since the two latter follow closely the one 
man, while Matthew, speaking generally, speaks of two but does 
not specify either. If the theory be correct that Matthew is the 
gospel of the west, the ox-cherub, external love, Mark the gospel 
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of the north, the eagle-cherub, external truth, Luke the gospel of 
the south, the man-cherub, internal truth, and John the gospel 
of the east, the lion-cherub, internal love, then what is distinct 
here is soon explained. Matthew has a previous account of two 
blind men healed (ix. 27), not found in the other Gospels. As 
the will always bears the intellect with it, this Gospel names two 
because it is of the will. It will be remembered that Matthew 
mentions two demoniacs at Gadara (viii. 28), while Mark and | 
Luke mention but one. On the other hand the Gospels of the 
intellect, Mark and Luke, may mention one because the intellect 
does not always bear the will with it. 

Moreover, Matthew gives no names and tells us very briefly of 
this act of mercy. The one distinctive word here in Matthew 
is that “Jesus had compassion and touched their eyes ’”— lan- 
guage of love and its full expression. ‘This is not said in the 
other accounts. 3 

In Mark we have minute detail. It was Bartimaeus, the son 
of Timaeus, and he is a beggar. Not Jesus, but Jesus of Naza- 
reth is the title. The beggar “began” to cry out. Rebuked, he 
not only cried out more, but “a great deal” more. The address, 
“O Lord,” is left out. What was done with the garment is told. 
Nothing is said of touching, only “ Jesus said,’ and exactly what 
He said is told. These are the words of a close observer. Sev- 
eral details are added, and the account gains in definiteness by 
being limited to one, but the language is less compassionate. In 
the first case Jesus called the man, in the second He said, “ Call 
him,” and the disciples did it. 

In Luke are most of the details found in Mark, except that the 
name is not given. ‘He asked what it meant” is a new detail, 
showing more fully the working of the beggar’s mind. Again it 
says that they told him, and it is all put in a very vivid way. 
The word for crying out is different and expresses rather more of 
prayer. So we have a different word for keeping silence, and 
here our Lord commandéd him to be brought to Him; -and so all 
the way, with the final new word that all the people, when they 
saw it, praised God. Then Luke alone gives the visit to Zac- 
cheus, and the teaching of the lesson of the pounds, as he has 
given all the parables spoken in Perea. 

John’s Gospel does not come in here at all. It leaves to Luke 
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the parables by which our Lord taught His disciples, and keeps 
rather to what was done at Jerusalem, the healing of the man 
born blind in chapter ix., the teaching as to the shepherd in x., 
the raising of Lazarus in xi., and then, only saying that our Lord 
went away from the city for a time, it comes at once to Bethany 
and to all that followed. 

T. F. W. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


THE account of the Transfiguration is found in MATT. xvii., 
Mark ix., and LUKE ix., but not in the Gospel by John. 

In one other passage of the New Testament the event is re- 
ferred to, namely, in the second epistle of Peter, where the apostle 
speaks of the voice from heaven which they heard when they 


were with the Lord on the holy mount and were “ eye-witnesses 


of His majesty.” (i. 17.) 

Peter, James, and John were charged by the Lord as they came 
down from the mount to tell no man what things they had seen, 
until the Son of Man were risen from the dead. The event was 
of too high and holy a nature to be made a topic of common con- 
versation, and no one, probably, would have believed the ah for 
none were yet prepared to receive it. 

The question arises in our minds, For what purpose was this 
wonderful vision vouchsafed to these three apostles? We are ac- 
customed in the New Church to dwell upon the representative 
character of these apostles, and the nature of the vision in rela- 


tion to the Lord’s own life, and the glorificationoef His Humanity, 


and at the same time to the regeneration of man; for man’s re- 
generation is an image of the Lord’s glorification. The Gospel 
was written for the sake of revealing to man his own spiritual 
history in the life of the Lord on earth. | 

There is a natural basis for this inner, spiritual meaning. The 


- Lord’s life on earth was connected with the lives of other men, 


who were individually affected by the events of which they were 
eye-witnesses and, in some degree, participators. The apostles 
could not have been the instruments for communicating to_ 
the world the things relating to the Lord’s life, without being pre- 
pared for this work by actual contact and communication with 
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Him. It is obvious, therefore, that in order to receive the spir- 
itual ideas involved in the letter of the Gospel, we must have a 
basis in our own minds formed from a knowledge of the historical 
statements. This will more plainly appear from the statement 
immediately preceding the account of the Transfiguration found 
in the first verse of MarRK ix., in the twenty-seventh verse of 
LUKE ix., and in the twenty-eighth or last verse of MATT. xvi. : 
‘“‘ Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death until they see the Son of Man coming in His 
kingdom,” or, coming in His power, or the kingdom of God come 
with power. These words may give us some idea of the pur- 
pose of the Lord in appearing in a vision of glory. They were 
spoken about a week before He appeared to the three apostles on 
the Mount, at the close of His ministry in Galilee.. He was then 
beginning to tell them of His final sufferings.and passion on the 
Cross and of His resurrection into glory. They had thought of 
Him only as a man; the human side of His life had been revealed 
to them, but He had not yet appeared to them in glory. It was 
necessary that they should have some evidence of His Divine 
nature — evidence that could not be given to them in an outward 
or natural way. | 
The apparent variation in the Gospels as to the number of 
days, Matthew and Mark saying, “after six days” and Luke, 


 “ about eight days,” may be reconciled by reckoning the time from 


the day on which the promise was given to the day on which the 
vision was seen, inclusive, as eight days and tHe intervening time 
as six days. The natural time was simply one of preparation for 
the vision; the number of days, in each statement, is, however, 
_ correspondential of states of life through which man must pass 
before he can be spiritually enlightened and see the Divine truth 
in its glory. | 
It may not seem, from subsequent events, as if a very deep or 
lasting impression was made upon the minds of Peter, James, 
and John by this wonderful vision. They were afterwards with 
the Lord in Gethsemane, but they fell asleep; and even after His 
resurrection from the dead, they were slow to believe all that the 
prophets had spoken and all that the Lord Himself had spoken 
about His entering into glory. But we cannot see all the opera- 
tions of the Spirit upon the inner life of man, nor how he is pre- 
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pared by the Lord for the reception of high and holy truths 
which create a living faith in the Lord as a Divine Man. Some- 
times we may have a glimpse of heavenly truth that entrances 
and delights us yet seems to pass away leaving but little impres- 
sion upon our minds; but later on, we come to feel that this | 
vision of glory was meant to prepare us for an abiding faith in | (| 
the eternal realities of the Lord’s kingdom. __ (| 

The scene of the Transfiguration is now generally believed to - 
have been on a part of Mount Hermon near the northern limit of 3 
Palestine. It has been supposed that the vision was given in the | 
night, after the Lord was in prayer to the Father. The three a 
apostles were asleep, but when they awoke they saw the Lord as : 
He is described, ‘‘ The fashion of His countenance was changed.” 

_“ His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment became white 
and dazzling.” 

There can be no doubt in the minds of those who believe that 
man possesses spiritual senses that take cognizance of things 
above the natural plane of existence, that Peter, James, and John 
were, for the time being, elevated above their natural state of 
thought into spiritual light. Their spiritual senses were fully 
opened and their natural ones closed, so that they saw the Lord, 
not in His fleshly form, but as He may appear to the angels of 
heaven. It is quite important that we should understand that 
this appearance to the three apostles was not due to any peculiar | 
state of their minds induced by sudden waking out of sleep; 
that it was not the remaining impression of a dream, nor an im 
agination. 

On the other hand we ought to know and understand that the 
glorious light which appeared to them was not shed upon the 
Lord out of heaven, but that it proceeded from His own human 
life, glorified or made Divine by the indwelling spirit of God. It 
was not a transient light, but the very effulgence of the Sun of © 
Righteousness. ‘This is evident from the voice out of the cloud 
which declared: “This my beloved Son; hear ye Him.” 

The apostles did not, of course, understand the vision. They 
were transported for the time being, lifted up out of themselves 
and filled with holy delight. The first effect was to produce a 
feeling of fear and adoration, like that felt by John when he fell 

_ down at the feet of the angel. When Moses and Elias represen- 
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tatively appeared before them, they would have paid them the 
same adoration they did to the Lord. The voice out of heaven 
seems to have been uttered to draw them away from such worship 
of men or angels, however great and good, to the Lord who is 
Divine Truth and Divine Good. 

Moses and Elias were representative characters. Their names 
were familiar to the three Apostles, and they naturally supposed 
that homage should be paid to them. But this would have been 
like regarding those who simply communicate the truth as the 
authors of it, or like thinking of the histories and prophecies of 
the Word, in their outward or literal form, as having the same 
degree of heavenly meaning as the spiritual sense contained 
within them. The Lord is Divine Truth itself; and the Word, or 
Scripture, is holy because it is from the Lord and therefore Di- 
vine. In its highest sense it treats of the Lord alone. In other 
words, we do not worship the Word in the letter, but the Lord 
who is within it and whose Spirit shines through it. For this 
reason it is that— 

In the Word which is in heaven there are not any names of persons or 
places, as in our Word, but instead of names the things which they signify; 
thus instead of Moses is mentioned the historical Word, and instead of Elias 
or Elijah, the prophetic Word. (S. S.) 

This idea may lead us to the belief that those who appeared 
as Moses and Elias, and who were in the spiritual world, were 
simply angels who were so called in order to represent the Word 
in its historical part and in its prophetical part, and thus were 
impersonations of the lawgiver and the prophet and not those 
individuals themselves. This is stated by Swedenborg in the 
_ notes of his daily experiences which have been published by Dr. 
J. F. I. Tafel, under the title, “ — Diary.” A translation 
of the passage is here given: 

_ While there are visions and representations in the world of spirits, nothing 
is more common than for persons wiio signify things, to be assumed; so that 
many whom I knew as to what they had been were assumed, while things 
were signified, in order that I might know what they were; and indeed they 
were so fully represented that at first I thought they were present. In this 
-_manner such persons are assumed who have been known to a man as to what 
they have been. Nothing is more common also than this -in the Prophets. 
In like manner also Moses and Elias were seen by the three disciples, and so 


in other instances, as to places. The things are various as the persons are 
various. (1748, March 22. No. 1636.) 
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It may be thought that this view weakens one’s belief in the 
literal statements of the Gospel and adds nothing to the sublimity 
and grandeur of the vision. But the spiritual phenomena that 
are recorded in the Word must be interpreted according to the 
laws of spiritual existence. We learn many things from the 
doctrines of the New Church respecting the meaning of these 
spiritual phenomena. . Who can understand the visions of the 
prophets and of John the Revelator without these explanations? 

It has been asked long ago how the three disciples could have 
known Moses and Elijah, since they never saw them in the flesh. 
This may be regarded as a difficult question to answer. They 
certainly never could have known them as men in the natural 
world, for they had passed into the spiritual world centuries be- 
fore. They only knew them as historical personages. They had, 
no doubt, heard their names spoken by the Lord Himself to sig- 
nify the Word which was given through them to the Jewish 
nation. What was easier, therefore, than the communication to 
their minds of the idea of the Word of Divine Truth testifying 
in all its histories and prophecies to the Divine character of the 
Lord? This idea was not communicated to them in natural 
language, but only by means of the representation. This is 
what is meant by Moses and Elias talking with Jesus. The 
spiritual idea was not fully revealed to the three disciples at the | 


_ time. They no doubt thought of the historic persons represented 


before them, but they thought also for the time being of Jesus as 
God manifested. We must remember, too, that this vision was 
given, not only for these three disciples, but for all the future. 
It is recorded in the Word, that we may know and believe that — 
Jesus was glorified; that the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us that we might behold His glory.. With this view the 
whole scene becomes a beautiful representation to us of the Word 
Incarnate and the Word revealed in history and prophecy, trans- 
figured before our mental vision and made luminous with heavenly 
light. With the historical facts fixed in our minds, we have a 
basis for these wonderful spiritual ideas; we see the meaning of | 


- the vision as it relates to the glorification of the Lord and the 


regeneration of man. | 
As to the degree of the Lord’s life in which He manifested 
Himself at the Transfiguration, or whether the Apostles, Peter, 
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James, and John, saw Him in His fully glorified Humanity, it has 
been héld that as the work of glorification was not fully com- 
pleted until after His resurrection and ascension, He could only 
appear in a form and manner that would represent the state of 
His glorification at that time. But we must remember that at 
that time the Lord’s life on earth was nearly ended, although 
He had not yet endured the passion of the Cross. On the other 
hand the disciples were temporarily elevated above their normal 
spiritual state. The vision was above the degree of their regen- 
eration, and they were commanded not to make it known even 
to the other chosen disciples. Are we not to understand, there- 
fore, that it was given mainly for the sake of the representation, 
and in order that the written Word might testify to future gen- 
erations of the glory of the Lord. 

Swedenborg writes in reference to it and in explanation of it 
as follows: | 


The Divine Humanity was thus seen. (A. E. 64.) 
The Lord on this occasion was seen in His Divine. (A. E. 401.) 


These statements plainly teach that the Lord was seen by 
_ Peter, James, and John in His glorified Humanity. He also says: 


The Word in its glory was represented in the person of the Lord at His 
transfiguration. (S. S. 48.) 


In these statements we are instructed as to the two funda- 
mental ideas that should be drawn from this narrative and con- 
firmed in our own minds: /irs/, that the Lord’s Humanity was 
made Divine Truth while He was in the world, that is, that it was 
glorified ; and Second, that the written Word is Divine because it 
is from the Lord and contains within it the spirit of His truth and 
love. To know and believe these things, we must be in a state 
of spiritual elevation. The Lord is transfigured before us, not in 
the dark valley, nor in our states of selfishness and sin, nor in 
states of mere ignorance, doubt and denial, but when we are with 
Him on the Mount; that is, when we have risen above our merely 
natural thoughts and feelings and have learned something of the 
nature of His love for us. 
_ The well-known teaching of the New Church that Peter, James, 
and John represent the three essential elements of the true 
heavenly character — faith, charity, and the works of charity — 
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ought to be constantly before us. We cannot see the truth, we 
cannot have any genuine faith in the Lord, or that charity for our 
neighbor which manifests itself in deeds of love, until we rise 
above mere naturalism and worldliness. 

The Lord does not and cannot raise us up without our cooper- 
ation. We must rise with Him and follow Him in the regenera- 
tion. | 

The human in us is glorified by the spirit of the Divine love. 
After every transfiguration of the Word, when new light is re- 
vealed to us and when we would fall down in fear before Him, 
He touches us with His hand and says to us, with compassionate 
tenderness, “ Arise, be not afraid.” 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 


THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 
JOHN viii. 2-11. 


ONE of the most touching and beautiful episodes in the life of 
our Lord is that of the woman taken in adultery; and yet it is 
generally believed by Bible commentators to be entitled to no 
place in the Gospels. The best authorities, so it is declared, 
reject it as not genuine. It is not found in the most famous 
extant manuscripts. But who that has ever felt its power, would 
be willing to spare it from among the things which give him a 
true and full conception of our Lord’s Divinely human life? In- 
stinctively we feel that~it is and must be a part of the Gospel, 
whatever the manuscripts say to the contrary. This, at least, is 
certain, that it has come down to us continuously from an early 
period, through translations and otherwise, so that we cannot 
trace it to any spurious source, and have as good reason, even on 
external grounds, to believe in its genuineness as the critics have 
to call it in question. 3 , 3 

Swedenborg treats these verses precisely as he does all other 
parts of the fully inspired Word. If we accept him as authority, 
if we believe that he was enlightened with regard to the inner 
meaning of the Word, and had a true perception of its Divine 
character, we can reach no other conclusion than that. this pas- 
Sage is as much a part of the Lord’s life as any other. All of its 
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nine verses are quoted by him, some of them more than once; 
and two verses in particular have their spiritual sense explained 
in a manner which invests them with a wonderful significance. 

_ We read in verse six: ‘“ Jesus stooped down, and with His finger 
wrote on the ground ;” and in verse eight: “ Again He stooped 
down and wrote on the ground.” Swedenborg points out that 
this act of the Lord was in fulfilment of a previous passage of 
Scripture. Inthe seventeenth chapter of Jeremiah, the thirteenth 
verse, we read: “O Lord, the Hope of Israel, all that forsake 
thee shall be ashamed, and they that depart from me shall be 
written in the earth, because they have forsaken the Lord, the 
fountain of living waters.” It is explained that to be written 
in the earth is “ to be condemned on account of the state of life,” 
and that by the Lord’s writing on the ground is signified the 
same thing with respect to the Scribes and Pharisees, namely 
that “they were equally condemned on account of adulteries; 
wherefore Jesus said, ‘ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her.” ’»» - Then, to conclude the quotation, we 
read as follows: | 

That the Lord wrote twice on the ground in the temple, signified their con- 
demnation for adulteries in the spiritual sense; for the Scribes and Pharisees 
were they who adulterated the goods and falsified the truths of the Word, 
consequently of the church; and adulteries, in the spiritual sense, are adulter- 


ations of good and falsifications of truth; wherefore, also, He called that 
nation an adulterous and sinful generation. (Apocalypse Explained, 222.) 


The relation thus pointed out between these two passages is 
most striking and significant. Surely, no one who regards the 
Scriptures as Divine truth can fail to see something more than a 
mere coincidence. It is shown in the paragraph of the “ Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” from which the above quotation was made, 
that a writing, in the spiritual sense, denotes that which is im- 
planted in the mind and life. The earth signifies the Church, 
the Lord’s writing upon the earth or the ground signifies His 
delineation of the state of the Church at that day, as it was em- | 
bodied in the Scribes and Pharisees. The dust of the earth, 
moreover, means that which is condemned. Accordingly, to 
prostrate one’s self in the dust or to throw dust upon one’s head 
is a living picture of profound self-humiliation or self-condemna- 
tion. Hence the writing on'the ground signified the condemnation 
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of the Scribes and Pharisees. What Jesus wrote was thus practi- 
cally identical with what He said: “ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” | | 

I have said that this passage is one which we could not afford 
to lose from the Book of the Lord’s Life, and from the helpful 
influences which that Book exercises upon us. Let me add that 
the deeper lesson of the effect of evil on our minds and char- 
acters, as taught by the Lord’s writing on the ground — the 
deeper lesson that He knows the real character of all hearts, and 
discerns all the sinful thoughts and feelings that we seek to hide 
— is also one which_we need, and which, in the vivid form pre- 
sented to us by the words under consideration, could ill be spared 
from the precious things which the Book of Life contains. 


J. R. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[All Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be printed in 
the index at the end of each volume.] 


Hand Book of the Science of Correspondences. A Manual for the 
Student of the Word of God; giving in briefest form the internal 
sense of the most prominent words. By ADOLPH ROEDER. 
Vineland, N. J. pp. 146. $1.00. 


In this hand book, the author — 


_ Has assumed that the student knows that the Holy Word is written accord- 
ing to the science of correspondences, and that it contains an internal sense 
throughout. That the literal sense treats of men, the internal sense of Man, 
and the inmost of the Divine Man. That the inner story of the Word is the 
story of the birth, growth, and final evolution and perfection of a human 
soul. That in the writing of His Book the Lord has followed throughout 
the same laws of speech which govern the construction of a parable. 


The book is divided into three parts: first, the Dictionary or 
~ Handbook proper, giving definitions of important words system- 
atically arranged; second, brief explanations of Scripture sen- 
tences and phrases, as examples of how the definitions are to be 
applied; third, “pictures” or incidents selected from the Old and 
New Testaments, in which the internal sense is given more in 
detail. The author observes: 

It needs scarcely be said that the little book we now give into the hands of 
the student of spiritual things, is the result of many years of study, and of an 
almost absolute devotion to this one study, namely, the “Science of Corre- 
spondences,” even to its minutest detail... . Every definition represents a 
certain amount of careful, comparative, and exhaustive study, sometimes a 
study of many days and many weeks. 2 

We are glad whenever any of our writers produce anything 
either in explanation or illustration of this noblest of sciences, 
the Science of Correspondences. The poets, from time immemo- 
rial have seized upon symbols for the expression of their best 
thoughts. Religion has always realized more or less clearly that 
“the invisible things of Him from the creation are clearly seen, 
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being understood by the things that are made.” (The Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, i. 20.) Our every-day speech, the expres- 

sions in our faces, the gestures of our bodies, the tones of our 
voices, all are signs that there is some law by which the unseen 
or the spiritual is constantly trying to express itself through the 
seen or the natural, as the soul expresses itself through the body. 
That there is some such relation is not wholly unknown to or 
unbelieved by the religious world; but that this is a universal 
law, that the Sacred Scriptures are written according to that law 
throughout, and that the key to this science may be found in the 
writings of Swedenborg, to whom it was gradually revealed as he 
read the Word in the deepest reverence —these are facts which 
the world is not only slow to accept, but slow to investigate. We 
apprehend that this is in part because the claim itself appears so 
great, and thus by its very greatness excites incredulity; and that 
partly it is because a true understanding of it requires patient 
investigation and a careful study of the relations of the spiritual _ 
to the natural. The world of today seems so intent on evolving | 
everything out of its first appearances in nature, that it is appar- | | 
ently not in the mood for the far higher study of involution, and 
seeing in natural phenomena the images and effects of spiritual 
causes. 

We are, therefore, we repeat, always glad whenever any of our 
writers enter this wide and important field of study; and although 
their efforts may not be equally successful, they always appeal to 
us as a contribution to a work which the Church must learn to do 
better and better as she grows in wisdom and experience. 

Mr. Roeder is one of our most prolific writers ; original, schol- 

arly, poetical, tireless in his efforts to state, illustrate, and explain © 
the truths of the New Church. In this little book he has brought 
together, within a small compass, the details of a wide range of 
study. This extreme brevity often gives the impression of 
abruptness and even of undue authoritativeness. It may not 
only be of interest but of value to have the results of the writer’s 
studies put in dictionary form. Some may be glad to use him 
as an authority. Certainly they will find much that is clearly 
stated, and much that is suggestive in this little book. For the 
most part, however, it offers few explanations and seldom cites 
authorities. In this respect it is in striking contrast with Mr. 
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William Worcester’s manual on Correspondences, in which each 
correspondence is abundantly verified from the Word, from our 
Church writings, and from reason. This seems to us indispensa- 
ble in any book put forth by our writers on this subject in order 
that it may be complete. The common objection to the doc- 
trine of correspondences by those who only hear it stated and 
make no real examination of it, is its arbitrariness; and so long 
as it appears arbitrary it is not possible, nor would it be espe- 
cially desirable that it should be received. Its real charm, as we 
know, and its strength, is its reasonableness. For that reason 
the dictionary method seems to us ineffective. It is inevitable, 
‘too, that in a little book of this kind, which is mainly a hand- 
book of definitions, many statements will be made, which, for 
want of explanation, will appear to be either incorrect or purely 
arbitrary. And this, notwithstanding the writer’s assurance that 
‘“‘every definition represents a certain amount of careful, com- 
parative, and exhaustive study, sometimes a study of many days 
‘and many weeks.” Such an assurance, in spite of coming from 
so diligent a student and brilliant a writer as the author of this 
Handbook, cannot be made an authoritative basis of a study 
of correspondences. They require elucidation and abundant 
illustration. As Mr. Roeder himself says under ‘ Correspond- 
ences,” “The system is in no way arbitrary, but a natural men- 
tal evolution.” | 

To us the second part of the book, made up of phrases or 
sentences from the Word, in which the spiritual sense is briefly 
given, is the most suggestive and valuable portion. Here the 
student will often be delighted by those flashes of spiritual light 
which suddenly appear within little phrases and verses, and give 
such unmistakable evidences of their inspired ss Take for 
example the two following illustrations : 

A scarlet thread in the window. An enlightened mind sees the ——— 

Love guiding all things, being deeply concealed within. 


And the.silver was underneath. Beneath and within all — lies con- 
cealed the Divine Law, or the Divine Truth. 


The book contains definitions of a number of distinctive New- 
Church words, some of which are remarkably terse and clear, 
and add greatly to the value of the book. Many of them are 
illustrated in that simple but effective way which is characteristic 
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of the author. Take for instance this illustration in Ais treat- 
ment of the “‘ Anger of the Lord”: 
Many words like anger, indignation, etc., signify, in the internal sense, the 


exact opposite of their literal meaning; and this on very common ground. 
It is known that all forces, so long as they act along lines that coincide with 


their law, are beneficent. It is also known that these same forces, with no > 
change whatever in their nature, become destructive agents as soon as the © 


line of operation, according to law, is interrupted. 

Thus steam is the agent which carries passengers safely from place to place, 
over a double rail, and thereby serves a use, and is a blessing, so long as 
nothing occurs to violate the law of parallelism in the rails. This, however, 
being disturbed, the same steam, with no change whatever i in its nature, is the 
agent which carries the train to destruction. 


Many other good definitions and illustrations will be found 
throughout the first part, which deals simply with words. Many 
of the most important doctrines are treated in this way, and 
many a fine statement and apt illustration will be found. We 
cannot, however, always accept the author’s statements unchal- 
lenged. For instance, when, under “ Celestial,” he a in a 
note : 

Thus in real life, the ar to accomplish an object is called the “spir- 


itual ” of that object; the details of knowledge necessary to the accomplish- 
ment, are called the “natural”; the thing accomplished is called the “ celes- 


tial.” (page 21.) 


‘We feel that here is a most serious error. This is making the — 


celestial the plane of effects, the spiritual the plane of ends, and 
the natural the plane of cause. Here isa strange transforma- 
tion. indeed of the law of end, cause, and effect! The author 
gives as a second definition of celestial, ‘‘a practical accomplish- 
ment.” We realize, indeed, that the end re-appears in the effect, 
as the purpose of the builder of a house, re-appears in the 


house; or as the purpose of speech re-appears in the spoken 


word. The end is that from which anything arises, and which, 
as Desire or Purpose, employs the necessary means or causes for 
its accomplishment, which accomplishment appears as the effect. 


The builder purposes to build a house; he desires it for his hab-— 


itation, or to sell, or to rent—that is “end.” He draws plans, 
as to how he shall build the special house he desires, makes esti- 
mates, decides on materials, etc. — that is “cause.” The house 
as finally built, the “practical accomplishment,” whether of 
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wood, or brick, or stone, is the “effect.” This last, surely, is not 
celestial. And yet it is an embodiment of end and cause; the 
purpose of the builder, and the plans which he made, can all be 
seen within the house. Be 

In closing our notice of Mr. Roeder’s book, we wish again to 
express our sense of the importance of the study which he is 


trying to encourage and make profitable for others. That this 


Handbook will prove useful to students of the Divine Word, 
and that some of the strong definitions and illustrations which it 
contains will find their way to thoughtful minds, we most sin- - 
cerely wish. In the words of the author, we hope that “the 
little book will prove to be of service in the cause for which its 


author labors, and will help men to see that which lies hidden in 
_ the wonderful treasure-house of God’s Word and of His world.”’ 


Robert Hindmarsh. A Biography. By Cart Th. ODHNER. With 
three appendixes. Academy Book Room, 1821 Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia. 125-1895. pp. 116. Price, 50 cts.; by mail, 
60 cts. | 


. 
Tuis little book is a brief resumé of the life of one who played 
an important part in the early history of the New Church. In 


1782, but ten years after Swedenborg’s death, Mr. Hind- 


marsh became acquainted with the Heavenly Doctrines, and 
at once embraced them. From that time forward he was their 
earnest advocate ; taking part in all the active movements which 
were set on foot in and about London for their promulgation. In 
opposition to some of those with whom he was associated, he 
strongly favored the establishment of an organized church for 
worship. He firmly and honestly believed that the teachings of 
the Church distinctly favored such separation from existing relig- 
ous bodies. To him more than to any man is due the present . 
organization of the New Church in England, though in certain 
ways it has departed from the principles which he deemed essen- 
tial to its success. This brief biography tends to heighten our 
conception of the character of the man,*by showing his strength 
and consistency of purpose, and his unswerving devotion to prin- 
ciples which he considered vital, and which, as he believed, he 
drew from the writings of the Church. The first appendix con- 
tains a statement of reasons for separating from the Old Church, 
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and was presumably drawn up by Mr. Hindmarsh, though signed 
by many others in conjunction with himself. It is addressed to 
certain friends in Manchester, who, in the year 1787, indited an 
epistle to the friends in London, taking grounds against separa- 
tion from the Old Church. This reply is admirable, not only on 
account of its clear and conclusive reasoning, with its many ref- 
erences to passages in Swedenborg’s writings, but for the gentle 
Christian spirit which it displays. If it is a good illustration of | 
Robert Hindmarsh’s character, he must have been a lovable, as 
well as a strongly intellectual man. He has often been con- 
trasted with the Rev. John Clowes, who was his principal oppo- 
nent in the matter of separation from the existing churches, and 
who has been greatly revered on account of his amiable character. 
But it is pleasant to think that Mr. Hindmarsh, though more of a 
controversialist and more rigid in his doctrinal interpretations, 
may have been animated by a spirit equally sweet and gentle. 
No mere hard dogmatist is brought to view in the brief account 
of his closing hours, with which we conclude this notice: © 


In his very last days, when panting for thea breath which was fast leaving 
him, he comforted his sympathizing friends with the words that he did not 
suffer as severely as they might think, saying among other things: “ You — 
might think it odd to be told there are two parties concerned about one dying 
man; but there are two friends near me, who do all the hard work for me.” 
He also said that the delight of the state to which he was going at times so 
burst upon him that he was obliged to pray to the Lord that he might not be 
overpowered by it; that such myriads of transporting thoughts rushed in a 
-moment upon his mind, that he perceived that the increased activity of per- 
ception which he should have when altogether in the spirit, would be such as 
to surpass all description and be attended with delights now inconceivable. 


(p. 62.) | | 
Religious Progress. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. pp. 137. 


In this beautiful ~white volume we have a theological book of 
the close of the century. At its beginning such publications had 
a very different look. But Dr. Allen has made this little volume 
a memorial of his wife, and it is fitting that it should be made 
_ beautiful. The publication of the ‘Continuity of Christian 
Thought” brought this gifted professor of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Cambridge into happy prominence. His “ Jon- 
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athan Edwards ” showed him to be a generous biographer. In 
this volume he prints two lectures, given to the Yale students in 
divinity on the attractive subject, “ Religious Progress.” The 
first lecture deals with the experience of the individual, the sec- 
ond with that of the Church. It is significant that he begins by 
quoting two passages which are wholly contradictory, the saying 
of the preacher, “ There is nothing new under the sun,” and that 
of our Lord, “ Behold, I make all things new,” for, all the way, 
Dr. Allen does not seem to know which of these to accept as the 

In speaking of the individual experience he points out three 
tendencies. The first is utterly to reject what is of the past as 
outgrown and unworthy. The second is to regard the past as a 
stepping stone to the present, and its foundation as an evolution- 
ary stage. The third is shown in the effort to cling to the past 
and to have as little as possible to do with what is new. These 
attitudes are illustrated by striking examples. Dr. Allen finds 
something to commend and something to criticize in all of these 
positions. One man may assume them all. No one should 
quarrel with his neighbor, because the balance of these tenden- 
cies is different here or there. 

This is a doubtful beginning, and the second lecture takes no 
more decided ground. After showing ina very interesting way 
that these three tendencies are represented by organizations and 
- by general movements as well as by individuals, he comes to the 
conclusion that the case is hopeless of final solution : 


_ Churches are strong and best fulfil their mission, not in proportion as they 
maintain a narrow consistency, but rather in so far as they are capable of 
embracing opposite attitudes and contrasted views of truth. The Church 
which we look for in the coming age of Christian unity, must embrace greater 
contradictions than any Church that now exists is willing to receive. The 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of the will; total depravity and the 
divinity of human nature; the. unity of God and the triune distinctions in 
the Godhead; gnosticism and agnosticism ; the humanity of Christ and His 
incarnate deity; the freedom of the Christian man and the authority of the 
Church; individualism and solidarity; reason and faith; science and theology; 
the miracle and conformity to law; culture and piety; the authority of the 
Bible as the Word of God, with absolute freedom of Biblical criticism; the 
gift of administration as in the historic episcopate, but the gift of prophecy 
as the highest sanction of the ministerial commission; the apostolic succes- 
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sion, but also the direct and immediate call which knows only the succession 
of the Holy Spirit—these and others are antagonisms, whose blending in 
organic relationship by the mysterious power of = or — will lead us 
into the fuller truth for which we wait. 


This paragraph seems most significant. The Church must of 


course be wide enough to embrace all schools of thought, but 


why should the term contradictions be applied to the points 
enumerated? As well say that Creation and Redemption are 
contradictory, or youth and age. It is a lack of enlightenment 
which gives rise to this apparent strife between aspects of truth. 
A more thorough understanding of the Scriptures in what they 
teach of the tribes of Israel and the four-square city, would fur- 
nish a higher point of view than that now held by Dr. Allen. 
We hope that we do no injustice to so amiable a man, and there- 
fore we quote also his closing words, which are full of rational 


hope: 


Our theological differences we may still cherish as an inheritance from the 
past, or as so many diverse means by which differing personalities grasp and 
retain the central, common truth. When we discern the true value of our 
differences, while we shall hold them more firmly, we shall also more easily 


subordinate them to the higher virtue of Christian charity. In this way the 


unity of the Church, which has not to be anew created, but which really exists 
already, may find what is also sorely needed, some common mode of manifes- 


tation to the world. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. Selections for every day in 
the year, from the sermons and writings of JAMES FREEMAN 


CLARKE. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1895. pp. 349. 


A GENTLE, devout, and hopeful spirit, was James Freeman 
Clarke, from whose writings the selections contained in this little 
volume have been'made. By some of his near acquaintances he 
was familiarly known as Saint James. The collection appears to 
have been made by his daughter, who introduces them with a 
brief preface. As would be expected, we find among the short 
poems and paragraphs many pithy and suggestive sentences. A 


special subject is assigned for each month in the year; as, for | 
instance, Work,” Prayer,” God,” Jesus Christ,” “ Faith,” 


“Love.” We have turned with considerable interest to the ex- 


tracts given under the heading, “Jesus Christ,” for the reason 
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that the author’s views on this subject have been variously under- 
stood and stated. By some he has been regarded as one of the 
most conservative among Unitarians, while others have associated — 
him with the radical party. We do not find anything in the ex- 
amples presented in this book, to suggest that Dr. Clarke con- 
~ sidered our Lord anything more than man. He speaks of Him 
as “first of all men,” and says that through Him, “as by our 
_ brother man,” God brings us to Himself. The Divinity which 
he ascribes to Him is obviously no other than he believes may 
exist, similarly if not equally, in any human soul. There are, 
naturally, inconsistencies in this teaching, which the writer does 
not notice, as for example, in what he says about “coming to 
Jesus and finding rest,” in answer to His invitation. This is 
presented as something which all men may do, and yet receive 
distinct recognition. As if an ordinary finite man could person- 
ally know and recognize the millions upon millions of human 
beings who have responded to this call since it was uttered! If 
we exercise a little thought in the matter, we cannot fail to see 
that any effectual fulfilment of the promise implies that He who 
gave it was Divine in the sense of being Infinite, or what is 
the same thing, being God. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which to those who look to our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the one true object of worship must seem a 
vital one, the book abounds in sayings which will doubtless 
bring strength and comfort to many who read them. For ex- 
‘ample: 

There is no one wholly without God in the world; there is no one who 
does not have an altar, at least to the unknown God, in his heart (p. 64). 

There is but one fatal heresy: it is that which limits the power, the wisdom, 
or the love of God. If these poor hearts of ours cannot forget our children, 
does the Infinite Heart of the universe cease to remember them? If we do 
~ not love them less because of their weakness and incapacity, how much more 
shall the Father of their spirits look down on them with inexhaustible love ! 
(P- 77-) 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paut Sapatier. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. pp. 448. 


Turis book is unique. It is the biography of a medizval saint 
written by a sympathetic French Catholic, but in a discriminat- 
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ing historical spirit. It gives evidence at all points of careful 
research into problems presented by exaggerated documents. 
Francis lived in an age of unscientific and inaccurate thought, 
and his great glory increased the friendly misrepresentations of 
his biographers. M. Sabatier perceives ame but loves Francis | 
and reveres his memory. 

Born at Assisi, in central Italy, i in the year 1182, Francis be- 
longed to a generation of extreme degradation. The church was 
essentially pagan, the priesthood was corrupt, the family life was — 
debased. He became, as others did, a libertine, and ruined his 


health by excesses. His father was a merchant and indulged 


him. Francis was ardent in his boyish ambitions and no less so 
in the contrition which came to him in sickness. He left his 
father’s house, cast away his possessions, and went to live in a 


ruined church. The result of this was imitation by others. On 


these he enjoined poverty. He was ignorant, but zealous. He > 
soon became the leader of a community including women as well 
as men, all vowed to poverty. It was a simple creed, but a strik- 
ing one in that day of greed. In a church without brotherly love 
Francis had enemies, but he obtained papal recognition and. 
finally died in 1226 surrounded by worshippers who eagerly built 
a great basilica in his honor and asserted that his body worked 
miracles. 

The valuable part of the book is the critical examination of 
the writer into the question of Francis receiving the stigmata or 
five wounds. Several papal bulls declared this to have taken 
place before his death. His whole fame rests upon the belief. 
Sabatier is sure that popes and all are wrong, and he gives his 
literary and historical evidence in a convincing manner. This 
appeal against the popes of the past by a modern student, him- 
self wholly friendly to the Roman Ce in general, is re- 
markable. : 


Asa Matter of Course. By ANNIE Payson Catt. Author of | 
“Power Through Repose.”” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1894. 
Miss Catv’s brief preface tells concisely the purpose of her 

work, and we quote it entire: | 
The aim of this book is to assist towards the removal of nervous irritants, 
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which are not only the cause of much physical disease, but materially interfere 


with the best possibilities of usefulness and pleasure in everyday life. 


The scope of the work cannot be better suggested than by > 
giving the titles of its fifteen short chapters, the first of which is 
introductory, and the last, a summary of what has gone before. 
These are Physical Care, Amusements, Brain Impressions, The 
Triviality of Trivialities, Moods, Tolerance, Sympathy, Others, 
One’s Self, Children, Illness, Sentiment versus Sentimentality, 
Problems. 

A careful reading of them reveals much thought and experi- 
ence, chiefly in the direction indicated by the author’s essay on 


_“ Power Through Repose.” We meet with many wise and help- 


ful utterances, often taking the form of very distinct aphorisms. 

Thus in the chapter on “ Amusements, ”” we have the following: 
The man or the woman who cannot get the holiday spirit, who cannot enjoy 

pure fun for the sake of fun, who cannot be at one with a little child, not 


only is missing much in life that is clear happiness, but is draining his ner- 
vous system, and losing his better power for work accordingly. 


This is from the chapter on.“ Trivialities ” 


When we do what we can to amend an annoyance, and then think no more 
about it until there appears something further to do, the saving of nervous 


_ force is very great. 


This is found under “ Illness ”’: 


The patients who resist recovery are quite as numerous as those who keep 
Chemectves ill by resisting illness. 


And the following under “ Children mt 


When Frébel says, “ Come, let us live with our children,” he does not mean 
Come, let us stoop to our children ; he means, Let us be at one with them. 

Give the child every thing that is consistent with its best growth, but neither 
force the growth nor limit it; and stand far enough off to see the individu- . 
ality, to enjoy it and profit by it. | 


Amid much that is so excellent we exceedingly regret to meet 


_the following, in the chapter on “ Intolerance” 


There is no finer type of a great reformer than Jesus Christ in his life 


: there was no shadow of intolerance. 


The implied classification of the Lord with great human re- 
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formers, overlooks the discrete separation between Himself and 
every human recipient-of life brought out so clearly in His words, 
“Tam... the life,” and in the repeated invitation to come to 
Him and receive life. 7 

We must also remark that we have looked com these chap- 
ters in vain’ for any direct acknowledgment of the Lord as the 


_ primary Source of all sound and healthy living, and for the defi- 


nite statement that obedience to the Divine precepts is the fitting 
correlative of all the helpful directions here given. We believe 
that these principles were in the author’s mind — in a number of 


‘instances we seem to find a recognition of them clearly implied 


— but we wish that a distinct mention of them had not been so 
entirely omitted. 


In the “ Apocalypse Revealed” (n. 120), where the Lord is | 


shown to be “ the hidden manna” — the secret source and supply 
of everything exalted in human life — it is said that this truth 


Falls with difficulty into the natural idea of any one, so long as that is 
veiled over with a cloud from worldly things, but it does enter when the mind 
is serene and in the sunshine. 

The little book before us speaks frequently of the value of 
identifying one’s self with nature, of coming out into the open 
air and sunshine, and thus gaining relief to the befogged brain. 


To these wise suggestions we would add the more interior thought 


involved in the passage just quoted. 
Looking trustfully to the Lord, the heavenly sun, seeking at the 
call of His truth to come out from beneath the cloud of worldly 


cares, anxieties, and ambitions which overhangs us, by a life of _ 


simple obedience to His precepts, the mind realizes what it is to 
be “serene and in the sunshine.” And then it becomes open 
to those more interior influences which tend to render genuinely 
effective every natural aid to the restoration of the body to health 


and soundness, as far as such restoration may be consonant with — 


the true well-being of the subject. 


The Heavenly Arcana. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch Edi- 
tion. Vol. VI. New York: New-Church Board of Publication. 


1894. 
In an early number of the REVIEW we took occasion to com- 
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mend the edition of the “ Arcana,” whereof this is the latest vol- 
ume which has appeared. Barring the greater cost, which is 
inevitable, if a work is to be nicely printed with fresh, clear, and | 
legible type, in convenient form, on good paper, and in elegant 
binding, this is the edition which all readers of the “ Arcana” in 
English will procure. The present volume extends from no. 
3228 to no. 3649, and includes the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and 


_ twenty-seventh chapters of Genesis. Its contents are summarized 


as follows: “Volume VI. of the Rotch Edition treats of the Lord’s 
Human, how it was made Divine, as to the Natural represented 
by Jacob.” We have nothing to add to our former commenda- 
tions, except to say that no one can do himself a better service 
than to purchase these volumes as they come out, and having 
purchased, carefully to read them. 


The Holy Supper and its Administering Mediums. ™ a DEACON. 
James Speirs. London: 1894. 


Tuis little book of forty-nine pages is a laudable attempt to 
set forth the doctrine of the New Church on the important sub- 
ject of which it treats. The unknown author has evidently made 
a careful study of Swedenborg’s writings in relation to the Holy 


Supper, and brings together many passages in a clear and con- 


vincing manner. His object, in which we fully sympathize, is to 
encourage uniformity of usage in the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, especially as regards the mediums employed, and he rightly 
endeavors to present the teachings of the Church as the basis of 
agreement. His treatise consists of three parts, with an appen- 
dix. Part one has for its heading, ‘“‘ The Holy Supper; Its Insti- 
tution, Nature, and Holiness.” Part two relates to “ Correspon- 
dences, their Nature, Use, and Power.” The special subject 
treated in Part Three is “‘ The Administering Mediums, Bread 


and Wine.” On the last named point the author’s position, duly 


fortified by quotations, is that unleavened bread and fermented 
wine, are the elements plainly indicated in the doctrines as proper 
to be employed. With his conclusions in general we agree, and 
commend his book to all who wish to learn in Swedenborg’s own 


language the teachings of the Church on the subject. But we 
cannot quite go with him in all particulars, as, for instance, where 
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on page 29, speaking of the effect of the Holy Supper, he seems 
to admit the truth of an assumption made by some, that, after 
using wine in the Sacrament they experience renewed temptation, 
which they avow does not follow when unfermented grape-juice is 
taken. .This phenomenon he attempts to explain on spiritual 
grounds by. reference to Gethsemane and the Passion of the 
Cross, as immediately succeeding the original institution of the 
Supper; but we think it would have been better, without over- 
whelming evidence, to question the fact of the phenomenon itself. 


Defective Speech and Deafness. By Litt1e EGINTON WaRREN. 
Edgar S. Werner. New York: 1895. pp. 116. 3 


THE author of this little book has been engaged for fifteen 
years in teaching those whose speech or hearing was defective. 
Her book is full of clear and sensible suggestions on the subject. 
We have learned much in reading it; especially with regard to 
the variety of help which can be given to the class of sufferers 
referred to. The effect on character of being freed from the 
cramping influences of deafness is shown to be very great. One 
chapter which especially interested us, relates to the “ very young 
deaf child,” and describes the treatment which is most useful and 
effective in the beginning of his education. The principle, with 
which all students of New-Church doctrines are familiar, that the 
first thing to be learned by the child is obedience, is here nT 
set forth. The author says: 


Constant efforts should be made to understand the child’s point of view. 


His mental range is limited, indeed; an avenue of communication, and that 


one of the most important, is closed. Only half-impressions reach him, giving 


many a twist to his mind and puzzling his little brain. He bends all his | 


energies to the one path he sees before him, the carrying out of his will. 
This is the time to instil obedience. Don’t wait for some other moment ; 
don’t let him realize the power of a “scene.” He can be taught now that 
certain behavior brings punishment. He is not too young to appreciate cause 
and effect as taught wisely and kindly in the nursery. His future happiness 
and usefulness depend upon this early training. The child who is obedient 
has developed an amount of self-control that will assist him in every under- 
taking of life. It is a great injustice to deprive him of this shield, under the 
belief that he is happy now to be allowed to break a toy, or play with a sharp 
knife, try the scissors on the table-cloth, or strangle the cat; and that some 


time — some more favorable time — we will teach him not to do those things. 
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That favorable time never comes afterward. Now is the moment. There is 
no reason why deaf children should not be obedient. Their physical welfare 
more often depends upon instant obedience than is the case with those who 
hear. As they grow older, they have the same impulse as others to strike out 
for themselves, to be independent of the staying hand. They become restive 
under constant handling. Out of reach and wilful, they are in danger of 
accident ; out of reach and trained to obey a warning look or one they 
have a means of protection. (pp. 22-24.) 


Other chapters are on such subjects as the folloniiies The 
Child Suddenly Deaf and the Child Growing Deaf Slowly, How 
the Hard-of-Hearing Adult May Enjoy Conversation, Dull Pupils, 
Lisping and Careless Speech in General. We especially com- 
mend what is said with regard to the use of artificial aids in hear- 
ing. It is a singular fact that while people are perfectly ready to 
make use of glasses as a means of assisting imperfect sight, they 
generally shrink from employing conversational tubes or speaking 
trumpets to assist their hearing. This kind of sensitiveness is 
not easily accounted for. The author truly says that one should 
not refuse to use these artificial aids, and that they would be 
nearly as common as glasses and spectacles if persons who need 
them were willing to employ them. “Try all, and finding that 
some one kind helps you, carry it always and adjust it on impor- 
tant occasions, if on no others.” Surely, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in being deaf; and he who assists his hearing 
by the use of artificial aids, acts kindly towards others, as well as 
with advantage ‘to himself. For he makes it easier for them to 
speak, at the same time that he makes it easier for himself to hear. 
Is it not false pride which keeps one from using such appliances? 
It would be an interesting question to consider why deaf people, 
more than others, are unwilling that their infirmity should be 
known. We commend the book to all who wish for valuable in- 
formation or help on this important subject. 


Christian Missions and Hinduism. By J. H. Witson, C. E. 
James Speirs, London. 1894. pp. 115. 


Tuts little book is defined on the title page as “a statement of 
facts which, sooner or later, must be faced by all interested in 
Mission Work in India.” It is a plea for toleration—for the 
‘recognition of what is good in Hinduism — and a protest against 
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the spirit of condemnation which Christian Missionaries have too 
commonly displayed. The insufficiency of Christian doctrine as 
generally taught, and of Christian life and practice as too often 
manifested, is set forth in strong colors, with quotations from 
many writers, and shown to be one potent reason why the people 
of India are not more effectually reached by missionary efforts. 
Out of a total population of 287,223,431 — which includes that 
of Birmah —there are but 2,036,590 native Christians, or less 
than one percent. This is truly a meagre result to show for the 
vast expenditure of time, money, and thought which has been 
made in endeavoring to Christianize India during the last 
century. | 
This consideration of the “commonplace Christianity of Chris- _ 
tendom,”’ fills the first chapter of fifty-six pages, and is followed | 
by another which deals with the ancient religions of India ina 
‘manner to show that they are far from being altogether immoral 
and heathenish. In this part of the book as well as in the 
other, the author fortifies his position by citing many writers. 
His conclusion is that great injustice has been done to the 
Hindus, by the sweeping assumption that they are destitute of all 
religious principles and influences unless they can be brought to 
accept Christian teaching. We do not remember to have heard 
of Mr. Wilson before, but he evidently writes from a New-Church 
point of view. He says, for example, “To decipher and com- 
prehend the ancient sacred writings and myths of India, the 
«science of analogies or correspondences will be found to be the 
master key; without it the missionaries will flounder and grope 
in the dark, and finally be no nearer the goal than before.” 
The facts which he brings forward with regard to Hindu relig- 
ious teachings are valuable and interesting. His conclusion is 
practically summed up in the following words : 


The Divine Missionary, Jesus Christ, said, I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world, and so the task of His disciples, the missionaries of 
the present day, is not, or should not be, to condemn these errors, so much 
as, by aid of the higher light they profess to possess, to unravel and explain 
them, and so to save the people who are held fast and misled by them. | 


The amount of information contained within the small com- a 
pass of this volume is remarkable, and does great credit to the 
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thoroughness of the author’s study. The book is well worth 
* reading, if for no other purpose than that of refreshing one’s 
mind with regard to the testimony of many unprejudiced men — 
on a subject which vitally concerns the present and future 
progress of humanity. - | 


The Meeting-Place of Geology and History. By Sir J. Witi1aM 
Dawson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1894. pp. 223. . 


IT may be said that this man of science and reverent Chris- 
tian has been for some time approaching the point taken in this 
work. In his “ Egypt and Syria,” he considered, as a geologist, 
their natural features in relation to Bible history. In his “ Chain 
of Life in Geological Time,” he sketched the earliest periods of 
the habitable earth. In his “‘ Modern Ideas of Evolution as Re- 
lated to Revelation and Science” he came into conflict with an 
atheistic theory of evolution. In the volume now before us he 
strikes at the heart of the question supposed to stand unan- 
swered between geological man and the man of Genesis. Less 
gifted in rhetoric than Professor Drummond, he is yet so clear 
in statement and logical in his treatment that to read him is as 
easy as it is instructive. 

After sketching his purpose in outline he passes quickly over 
the earlier stages of the world in order to come to his main 
theme. The “nebula, vast and vaporous;” the “incandescent 
globe, molten and glowing ;” the “furrowed crust;” the period 
of fishes, insects, and ferns; that of reptiles and birds; and fi- 
nally of modern quadrupeds and earliest man, are vividly pre- 
sented. He believes that man has existed from seven to ten 
thousand years. If we take a line of twenty inches long, the 
last inch will represent man’s relative period. He declares at 
once and always for man as distinct: 


_As the facts now stand, the éarliest known remains of man are still human 
and tell us nothIng as to previous stages of development. . . . There is per- — 
haps no one of the vagaries now current under the name of evolution more 
opposed to facts, whether physical or historical, than the notion that, because 
3000 years B. C., we have evidence of an advanced civilization in Egypt and 
Chaldea, this must have been preceded by a long and uninterrupted progress 
through many thousands of years from a savage state... . We have found 
no link of derivation connecting man with the lower animals which preceded 
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him. He appears before us as a new departure in creation, without any direct 
relation to the instructive life of the lower animals. The earliest men are no 
less men than their descendants. 


These passages, taken from three portions of the book, are not 
dogmatic utterances, but show the results of careful investigation 
of the various remains of cave-men and others which are brought 
up for study. Sir William sketches the world of early man ina 
way which will strikingly remind our readers of the like sketch 
in Swedenborg’s “ Worship and Love of God’”’: 

The cold of the pleistocene age passed away and a milder climate over- © 


spread the northern hemisphere, while the newly-raised land, and that vacated 
by snow and ice, became clothed with vegetation, and were occupied bya 


_rich quadrupedal fauna, including even in the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
_and America, species of the elephant, rhinoceros, and other genera now con- 


fined to warmer climates. This new and noble world was the rich heritage 
of primeval man. 


In order to connect early man with the Scriptures, an account 
is-given of the caves in Syria near Beyrout, showing by all the 
facts ascertainable that they were peopled by an antediluvian — 
race. It is shown, especially’from European remains, that the 
earliest skulls exhibit a “ high development of brain and mind,” 
which “could not have spontaneously engrafted itself on a mere 
brutal and savage life.” Again, “they indicate that man’s ear- 
lier state was the best — that he had been a high and noble crea- 
ture before he became a savage.” | 

We do not understand Sir William to insist that early man had 
nothing to learn, but he believes in the Fall so fully as to hold 
that the savagery of early times was a degeneration, and he has 
much evidence on his side. He very. fully discusses the Deluge, 
and declares that we have sufficient testimony that, by a partial - 
recurrence of the rigorous condition which had preceded man, he 
was reduced to a remnant which then re-peopled the earth. The 
men of the caves were giants, but those of the postdiluvian 
period were of modern type. Thus the Scripture is vindicated. 
The Chaldean account of the Deluge he regards as poetically 


distorted, but that in Genesis is severely simple. 


From our point of view the Scriptures give the essential or 
spiritual rather than the temporal or local history of early man, 
but we have no dissent from the views expressed here, in the 
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‘main contention of man as a distinct creation. It seems to us, 
however, that the scientific side of the matter can be only partly 
established at the present time, and that later scientists will see 
even more clearly than this honored scholar. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By HERSELF. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 2 vol. pp. 662. 


AT seventy-two Miss Cobbe has written, with free use of the 
pronoun of the first person, the story of her remarkable life, 
which seems to have been filled with good impulses and much 
fighting — an Irish life, for such it is. She was born and brought 
up near Dublin, and remained there until the death of her parents 
set her free to take up the life for which she was already well 
prepared, and she first made a long and courageous trip abroad, 
and then went to work among the poorest people in Bristol, 
England. Her utter devotion to the needs of those in the work- 
houses, and her perfect self-reliance, soon brought her forward as 
a leader in various reform measures. Against all shams she was 
an eager combatant. She early cast off Calvinism and passed 
through a series of inward conflicts from which she emerged a 
theist, and unable to unite with any organization, not even the 
Unitarians. At first Theodore Parker, and later Dr. Martineau, 
were her mentors, but, by many little slurs, she shows that she 
has never been at peace with “ Evangelicals.” It was at Bristol 
that she met with a slight accident and then, as she sought for 
cure without giving up her activity, she came to despise physi- 
cians of every sort. She gives her reader some idea of her many 
books which show marked philosophical ability, but deals rather 
with her more exciting experiences. After some years at Bristol 
she was obliged to seek health abroad and went to Italy. Both 
there and afterward in London she was very active in social life, 
and she tells us much about famous people. Gradually she be- 
came devoted to two great undertakings, suffrage for women 
and the protection of animals from vivisection. In both causes 
she labored without limit, not seldom indulging in needlessly 
bitter controversy, but always obtaining respect for her single- 
hearted devotion. In the latter cause she had the aid of many 
strong people, but was defeated in attempting to carry a prohibi- 
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tory law through Parliament. This brought her hatred of the 


doctors to a white heat, and she retired to Wales, somewhat — 


broken. Just before her story ends, she receives a handsome 
legacy from a friend, and her earthly anxieties are over, so that 
the reader leaves her in some degree of peace after a long life of 
arduous combat for causes dear to her heart. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. CLay TRUMBULL. Phila- 
delphia: J. D. Wattles & Co. 1894. pp. 408. 


To already existing works which éxplain the Scriptures by 
means of observations in Bible lands, Mr. Trumbull has added 
one which is finely illustrated with small photographs, and which 


covers in a useful way the subjects of Betrothals and Weddings, 


Hospitality, Funerals and .Mourning, the Forerunner, Roads, 
Filial Relations, Prayers, Food, Healing, Gold and Silver, Pil- 
grimages, Jacob’s Well, the Samaritan Passover, and the Wilder- 
ness. He is favorably known as the discoverer of Kadesh 
Barnea. He does not refer to his own experiences so often as 
one might wish, but he combines in an intelligent way the obser- 
vations of many travellers. The account of the Samaritan Pass- 
over is the most striking chapter, and here he gives a personal 
narrative. In speaking of food he says: ~- 


The food of the poor at Sinai consists of coarse black bread made in hard 
balls from unbolted barley meal. One ball of this bread, about the size of a 
small orange, is given to a beggar for a two days’ supply. I obtained a ball 
of this bread intending to preserve it, but it was accidentally thrown away a 
few days later, being mistaken by me fora bit of granite. Then I realized 
how a man might give his son a stone when he asked for bread. 


Ahnas and Paheri. Eleventh Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. London. 1894. 


For some time lately the Egypt Fund hes been unsuccessful 
in bringing anything to light of Biblical importance, and in re- 
spect to pure archeology its agents have been surpassed by 
De Morgan, Petrie, and others working independently. The vol- 


ume now in the hands of subscribers is announced by Dr. Wins- 
low, the American Vice-President, as an exploration of the Hazes. 


age 
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of IsaIAH xxx. 4, but only harm will result to the Fund from such 
misstatements, for the expectation of the student will be raised, 
and then he will find in this volume itself a full examination of - 
the subject by Mons. Edouard Naville, and the indisputable con- 
clusion that Ahnas is not Hanes. 

As to what this volume contains, it is a brief and truthful ac- 
count of what was done at several places in the Fayoum district. 
The excellent plates show, however, that the work must have 
been very interesting, if somewhat disappointing. 

_As a part of. the volume we have an admirable account of the 
Tomb of Paheri at El Kab, which has a series of inscriptions of 
great value as showing the domestic life of an official of the 

eighteenth dynasty.’ The plates will repay close study. 


NOTES. 


Our English contemporary, 7e Mew-Church Magazine, formerly published 
for many years under the name of Ze J/ntellectual Repository, appeared in 
January in a new dress and seems to have taken a fresh lease of life. For 
some time past, the Magazine has failed to meet its expenses, and the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the Conference would be justified in continuing its 
publication any longer. In order to ensure such continuance if possible, the 
present efforts have been made to improve its character. More pains is taken 
than formerly to procure fresh and readable articles on a greater variety of 
subjects, and we think with good success. At the same time, we cannot help 
doubting whether this magazine occupies so distinctive a field of. its own, as 
compared with the weekly periodical, Morning Light, that it will appeal to a 
sufficiently wide circle of subscribers. The line of demarcation between the 
~ two is not very clearly defined. Both of them publish short essays and poems, 
as well as Church news, births, marriages, and deaths. Our experience in this 
country has shown that, with the constituency on which New-Church peri- 
odicals have to depend, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a weekly and a 
monthly to hold their respective grounds against each other; for which reason 
the REVIEW was started as a quarterly publication in place of the Vew-Feru- 
salem Magazine. But we hope that our English friends will meet with better 
fortune, and we cordially commend their Magazine to our own readers. Pub- 
lished by James Speirs, t Bloomsbury Street, London. 


The-strong and helpful article in the January number of the REVIEW, from 
the pen of Rev. S. S. Seward, entitled “ Why I Believe in God,” has been 
published. in a neat pamphlet, by the New-Church Board of Publication, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. By this means we hope that the usefulness of the 
paper will be widely extended. * 
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Rev. G. L. Allbutt, of Toronto, Canada, has published in pamphlet form, a 
study of that always interesting subject, the parable of the Prodigal Son. In 
a thoughtful and instructive way he brings out many of the most striking 
lessons of the parable. The second part of the book is on a subject which 
has not been often studied, namely, the Elder Son. To those who take 
pleasure in such studies intelligently pursued in the light of New-Church 
teaching, this little pamphlet will give much satisfaction. “The Prodigal Son: 
The Elder Son,” a study in LUKE xv. 11-13. By Rev. G. L. Allbutt, Toronto. 
James Moore, printer. 1894. | 


“ Bread from Stones” is the name given to a little book which sets forth 
the advantages of what is termed a new and rational system of land fertiliza- 
tion and physical regeneration. The book is translated from the German. 
The theory maintained in it is that the best fertilizing substance is to be ob- 
tained from pulverized stone, or stone meal, as it is otherwise called. The 
advocates of the theory produce evidence to show that animal manure is or 
may be harmful, and that the mineral fertilizer is not only without objection- 


able properties but more efficacious, being that which Nature herself supplies 


as the original food of plants. Published by A. J. Tafel, 1011 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 3 

A young New-Church girl, daughter of Dr. Goyder, of Bradford, England, 
has published a little book, which is offered for sale on her account, at the 
New-Church Depot, 18 Corporation Street, Manchester, and by James Speirs, 
London. It is a cat story for children, and contains illustrations by the 
authoress, who is a student in a London art school. We have no doubt that 
both story and pictures will prove attractive to the young readers for whom 
they are intended. The sketches are spirited and give promise of still better 
work in the future. “The Dignity of the Race,” a Cat Story, by A. Kirkby 
Goyder. 


Under the title of “Kitchen Carols and Games for Girls,” Miss Eliza 
Dickerman Reed has issued a little pamphlet, with the laudable purpose of 
providing innocent amusement, which shall be at once interesting and useful. 
Such homely occupations as washing dishes, making beds, and laying the 
table, are presented in rhymes which may be recited or sung while the work 
goes on, and which may tend to make it attractive, while showing at the same 
time how it can best be done. Published by Adolph Roeder, Vineland, N. J. 
1894. 

_ Other books received are as follows: “ Old and New Unitarian Belief,” by 
John W. Chadwick; “Leaflets for Lent,” by W. P. Tilden; “The Deeper 
Meanings,” by Frederic A. Hinckley; “ The Sons of Ham,” by Louis Pendle- 
ton. These will be noticed in the July number. 
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